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interest is first reviewed in the American context; a comparison of Soviet and U. 5. interest in 
Poland then follows, using the Nuechterlein and Teti models of the national interest. The ‘vark 
concludes with recommendations for U..5. policy toward Poland based on Polish political culture 


and U.S. national interest as set forth in this work. 
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| INTRODLIETION 


During the surnmer of 1350, events in Poland captured the irnagination and attention ot the 
West 93 Well ag 3 large part of the world. A vast assemblage of workers, umted in 3 tnavernent 
known as Solidarity, seemingly strove to cast off the invisible but real chains of Soviet bondage in 
their fomelarnd and challenged the rigtit of the existing government in the purported “People’s 
Republic’ of Poland to exercise the: functions at government for the Folish people. In 4 sense 
“captured” would be better stated as “recaptured” for it was not the first time that similar events 
in that country had captured the attention of the West. 

In 1410, in the forests and Nelds around Grunwald, the people at Poland fad stacked the West 
by detesti ng the great lords of Malbork, the seermingly invincible Teutonic Knights, «tin had sought 
to place all of the eastern Baltic lands within the long reach and etticient rule of their order. The 
olden Age at Poland in the sixteenth century troduced one Nicolaus Copernicus, wha again 
captured the attention of the learned West with ms theory at 4 heliocentric universe. Later, 1n 
quick succession, the est stared east in 17 ?2, 1793, and 17°95 as three partitions of Foland 
finally erased an independent and long- present Poland fram the map at Europe. 

Poland qained 4 reputation as a country that refused to die, fowever, smd it appesred again on 
Europe's map ag the Duchy of Warsaw under Napoleon, and then as Congress Poland, under RUSS1S 1 
rule, after fis defeat. True to its tradition, Foland recaptured Western sttention in 1330 and in 
1363 with gallant, though abortive uprisings that stirred democratic souls, Dut unleashed the fist 
of the Russian raster in reimposing subjugstion. Passianste voices of support for Solan were 
raised even inthe nev Western land of America where Polish patriots fad untorgettably sided the 
Cause of American independence 3 half-century earlier. But inthe end, Poland seemed to slip pace 


Inte fargotten obscurity as the West looked to other more “pressing” events. 


Ji 


Following “World ‘War 1, a reconstituted Poland emerged in Europe and inirnediately ‘was 
challenged by the forces af Bolshevism fromm the East. Western eyes gazed in fascination and then 
admiration ss the belesqured Poles fashioned a miraculous victory from the shadews at certain 
defest outside the very qates of Warsaw itsel’. Those sare eyes then turned avay and forgot sbaut 
Poland until 4 new and monstrous shadow rase up in Germany to thresten the whole of Curgoe. For 
3 little over 4 month in the late summer at 13929, all of Curope watched in an almost embarassed 
fascination as Poland alone rose to challenge Hitler's war machine, betore which al] others trad 
covered in submission or disarray. i the Jewish ghetto of 1943 and in the betrayed uprising in 
Warsaw 1m August 1944, the Poles revglidated human dignity and gave new meaning to courage, 
even inthe tace of cynical betrayal and savage brutality. The West watched, but then repayed the 
Poled with scquiesence to 4 Yalta Agreement that spoke of 3 free and independent Poland Gut finally 
only led ta the West fiding its eyes Tram the post-war Soviet actions that would make a mackery ot 
such words. All the West tad done was to give the Poles opportunity to sqain contront oppression. 

ieee cles Were consistent: 1236, 1966, 1970, Lada ae ees idgye hice tieyverits Ling 
would far 4 time recapture Western attention and imagination. But the West was consistent ton as 
it fad watched, and then turned away. Esch crisis fas followed the long example af Polish matory, 
Mashing like lightening across 4 surimer sky. The stark realities of the mornent and the rurnth mgs 
af unrest that followed were revealed for all to see, and then forgotten as Foland again slipped tack 
Inte the gray tog that had been given the name or “Eastern Curae” atter World War I. 

The tendency to consign Poland to that fog is made stranger still when one realizes that Poland 
lies in the gengraphic center of Eurape, not on its eastern fringe. On Warsaw's Parade Square, 
beneath the stalimist Palace ot Culture, stands anardingry signpost that gives the distance to other 
European capitals: Berlin--513 km, Brussels-- 1122 kim, Landon-- 1444 km, Mogeuw-- 1122 
km. The Foles realize they are as close to Brussels as to Moscow and have long clairned to te a 
Western nation. The Russians have long known this 4g well: perhaps their reslization of this fact 


explains the vigor of Saviet actions to deceive the West and ta redefine qeaqrapty. Gut for the 


West, Poland seers to lead a Srigadin existence of brief appesrance and then recessian inte the 
mists of the East. Perhags the rumblings that follow each Polish “appesrance” are actually the 
sounds of a troubled Western conscience. ! 

In the belief that the West has toa long and ton often avoided the subject of Foland, with this 
papier | have sought to shed some light on the ever-present “Polish Question” that has teen 4 
recurring therne in European history, especially in the last two hundred years. In this era of 
superpowers the Polish Question is just as important, for in many ways it provides the sare sort 
af touchstone and linchpin as it did previously, but on 3 grander scale. Failure to address the 
problem ¢1 rcumspectly--or worse, at all-- will not cause its resolution, at least in aur lifetime. 
Polish mMstory makes that sbundartly clear. | 

As others fave written at length abaut the peculiarly Soviet aspects of the problem, | have 
chasen to tacus instead on what | see as the heart of the problem, the Pales themselves Despite 
Soviet ettorts to reshape Poland into 4 fraternal socialist country atter the Soviet mold tallawi ne 
World War ll, the Poles have evidenced a renitency seemingly unexpected Dy their Suviet masters. 
such Soviet experience in Poland, and to varying degrees in the rest of Eastern Europe, fas caused 
marily political scientists to turn anew to the ides of palitical culture as an explanation at why the 
indigenous cultures are successtully (or unsuceegstully) resisting Soviet dormnation. 4 
significant portion of this work ‘will thus te devoted to a discussion of Polish political culture, and 


to the mstory and experiences that laid its faundations. In3o doing, | hope to induce the reader ta 3 


while the romantic tones that | fave used to introduce Poland may seem avertlown ta the 
sedate scholar, | auld venture to assert that such an ifmage is more in agreement with the Polish 
“self-image” than the dessicated descriptions of Poland presented by many wWetern scholars today: 
Chooin is, after all, still a Polish national fera today. For 4 much more eloquent statement of 
“Paligh- ness” | would recommend Jarnes 4 Michener’s Poland (Mew York: Randam House, 1980. 
At the risk af censure for my temerity in citing 4 novel, | ‘would maintain that Michener does the 
best Jab of expressing the spirit that animates the vast sweep of history and life that 1s Poland. 

A dood complement ta Michener’s historical novel approach ia Stewart Steven's The Coles | New 
York: MacMillan, 1982). Steven emphasizes current Polish politics and everyday lite Cwhile nut 
forgetting historical roots! by addressing separate chapters to the Party, bureaucrats, the 
Church, Solidarity, the intellectuals, the contryside, women, the black market, etc. If tac 
provides captivating reading. 


better understanding of the spirit of the problern that, in the tinal analysis, actually underlies ano 
amimnates any discussian at the superpower aspects, whether acknwledged or not. Specitically, it 13 
my firm bteliet that through 3 review of post-World War Il Polish Mstory and 4 general 
considerstion of Polish palitical culture, the current situation in Poland Gecomes nore 
understandable, especially in its characteristics of rermtency and stalemate; Soviet interest 13 
brierly presented so that ane does not perchance forget the geopolitical realities of Poland to which 
the Poles themselves atten refer. The second part of this paper poses the question of Uo 3. mationsl 
interest in Poland, atternpts to explain and categorize that interest, and then concludes with 
Qeneral recomrmnendations tor U.S. policy toward Poland. Above all, if is my hope that thos oaper 
will stir the reader's imagination and thoughts concerning Polamd afd will serve ta pull beck, at 


least temporarily, the fog that too often shrouds the peaple of Poland living in this Brigadann. 


Il. POLAND: POST-WORLD WAR IT HISTORY 


&. 1945-1970 
Any atternpt to understand specific events in Faland today must ground itself first in the 
history of Poland, for there tradition combines with reality in the shaping of present events. As 


one Polish historian wrote, 


Poland has been troubled by a history in which muth is 43 potent 
a Drew to the Polish imagination a3 fact. There i3 not an event in 
our current travails that cannot find some echo in our history. 
Gut because that history 13 constantly distorted by the 
suthorities, it 1s alse distorted in 9 campletely different way ty 
the public. Because the Party 13 so terrified Dy the past, 
ordinary people cling to it with 3 passian that is terrifying. We 
have become a people who can live only in the imagination of what 
we believe ta be the qloriaus past. | 


Thus the events in Poland in 1960, while continuing in 3 long tradition of resistance to foreign 
oppression, found their specitic context in the Savietization of Poland following World War II. 

The Soviets claimed Poland by right of possession after the Saviet deteat of Mszi berrnan in 
battle, and by virtue of the Yalta Aqreernent, which the Soviets viewed a3 4 fruit of victary and $3 4 
license for hegernny over what hag core to be known as Eastern Europe They iramediately 
embarked on a policy of Sovietization in their re lands as a means of ensuring that hegemony: 
Poland was no exception. The central feature of thos policy and process of Sowietizatian was the 
impasition of a Stalinist-stule Cornmumsm on Poland. a rnamstic Communism that mandated the 
rerioy4l of all roots of pluralism trom Polish society. Tins liquidation of “class enernies” invalyed 
the extirpation of papular political parties: the isolation and eventual elimination of 


representatives of the previously- recognized Polish aoverrrment-in-exile that had spent the war 


Steven, The Poles, p. 265. 
ZArthur R. Rachwald, “Poland: Juo Yadis?", Current History, November 1292, p. 372. 
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years in London; the compulsory incorporstion af the Polish Socialist Party (PPS) inte the 
Communist-originated Polish Workers’ Party (PPR) to form the Polish United Yorkers’ Party 
(PZRF}: and the orqanizetion of any remaining political “parties” into a PZRP-dorminated United 
Front. Fraudulent elections were used to ratify these new arrangements. The Commumsts also 
declared ideological ‘war on liberal and religinus values while pursuing policies at nationalization 
ated collectivizstion in the econarmie realm that served to emphasize the dependefce of the 
individual on the government.* 

Through Suviet dictete, Poland's boundaries moved west to the ald Curzon Line in the East 
(yielding ancient Folish territories to the Soviet Republics Ukraine and Byelorussia? and to the 
Nder-Neisse Line in the West Cincorporating the ld German lands of East Prussia, Pornerania, ated 
Silesia into the new Poland). Poland thus acquired over 100,000 square kilometers, including 
important industrial and maritime sreas, from Germany ss compensation for the 16U 000 square 
kilometers, including vilnius and Lyvoy, that were surrendered to the Soviet Union. These 
territorial adjustments were accompanied by a massive forced migration of populations in which 
some three million Poles were removed from farms in the eastern territories and resettled inta 
the newly-acquired ‘vestern territories. The 2.5 million indigenous Germans of those wester ti 
lands were forcibly expelled to provide room for the new settlers. As a result af these migrations 
and the Nazi extermination efforts ausinst Poland's sizeable pre-war Jewish minority, Poland also 
achieved 3 new ethnic purity. Whereas in 1929 shout 30 percent of Poland's population had teen 
comprised of ethnic minorities, by 1950 the country was 96 percent ethnic Polish, of whorn mare 
than 90 percent were Roman Catholic.4 

The Poland thst emerged then after World War Il was largely a product of Soviet thinking. The 


system established in Poland under Soviet tutelage was not as visibly repressive 3s the system in 





“Rachwald, “Poland: Quo Yadis?”, p. 371. 
+Harald D. Nelson, ed., Poland 4 Country Study (Washington, 0.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
gece, 1995), p. 72. 


the USSR under Stalin--even at the height of Stalinism in Poland there were ri “sho trisls” and 
executions of purged Communist leaders like those In the Soviet Unton. Nevertheless, the 
country’s political and economic systems, geographic contiquratian, and ethnic composition were 
all shaped by 9 Soviet Union that was traditionally hostile to Poland’s view of itself 48 4 pra- 
Western, Catholic, and democratic state. The Sovietization of Poland was, in effect, an atternpt to 
de- Europeanize/de- ester nize Polish political culture.> 

The torced introduction of the Soviet model into Foland s00n resulted in a sharp golitical 
Cleavage between the Polish nation and its government. Poles rightrully viewed the government, 
1.e., the Party-goverriment-security apparatus, a3 foreign and subservient at least in large part 
to un-Polish Cor worse, pro-Soviet) interests. The Soviet riodel imposed on 4a war-deyvastated 
Poland 4 rigid, cantrally- planned econorny favoring Soviet needs. The intial Folish six-year plan 
(covering the years 1950-1955) envisioned the pursuit of rapid industrialization in a Poland 
that had been largely agricultural prior to orld Yar Il. The rigorous execution of such 4 plan in 
itselt would have caused tremendous strain, dislocation, and inerficiency through blatant disregard 
of comparstive economic advantage in favor of ideological principle. But 33 recent scholars have 
Suggested, Stalin increased the burden by forcing Poland to further violate its national econarnic 
interests by forcing it to arganize 4 large military-industrisl carmplex to Soviet specitications on 
tap at the fact or industrializstion. Poland was ordered ta revise its six-year plan to accormplish 4 
militarization of the econornic ard sucial lite of the country ina three-year period. The result was 
the victirnization of civilian-oriented investment a3 the mi litary aspects of the plan simply tank 
over a large portion of existing and much-needed civilian ractories and reallocated resources and 


production factors sorely needed in the nonmilitary sectors? 


7A. Rass Johnsen, “Poland in Crisis”, Rand Note, N-1891-AF, July 1992. 
Fur a detailed discussion of the reasons, supporting statistics, and effects of this impusition 
see Michael Checinski, “Poland's Military Burden”, Problems of Communism, May-June 1983. 
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The separation of the government frorn the people, and the inefficiency and distertion of Polish 
econammic life, are an enduring legacy of the post-war Sovietization program in Poland and are at 
the heart of the last forty years of Polish history.’ This legacy tas generated a cyclical pattern at 
revolt that has been punctuated by the events of 1956, 1968, 1970, 1376, and 1980. The 
course of the cycle is that of revolt, followed by government promises to correct past mistakes, 
brief lip-service to reform, and finally, an inevitable return to centralized, autocratic, 
buresucratic practices that once again generate unrest, resistance, and revalt. 

Following the death of Stalin in #953, Khrustichey’s de-Stalinization drive culminsted in fis 
February 1356 address to the Twentieth Party Congress of the KPCC. This process, combined with 
the sudden death of PZPR first secretary Boleslaw Gierut in March 1956, set the political stage 
for the 1956 crisis in Poland.* For the Poles Stalinism and Sovietization were one in the 
game talk af de-Stalinization aroused expectations of de-Sovietization as well. Blerut’s death 
accentuated 4 deep split in the PZRP between strict adherents to the Moscow line and those ‘sti 
favored 3 more Polish identity. This political turmoil was complicated by 3 downward ecoanurmic 
trend, especially in the area of consumer goods and services, 4 result of the Soviet-imposed siintt 
froma pre-war agricultural economy to a post-war Industrial one. 

Rising food prices and work quotas eventually sparked a workers strike in Foznanan 23 June 
1356. Within minutes the clarnoring for bread assumed traits of 3 political revolt as Polish Tags 
were unturled and anti-Soviet slogans were combi ned with attacks on the local PERP headquarters 

‘Jadwiga Stanizzkis, “Economic Cycles and Politics in Poland", Osteuropa, (Aachen, ‘vest 
Germany), No. 3, 1962, p. 8S [vited in Checinski, “Poland's Military Burdern”]. Or. Staniszkis 


arques that most of Poland's post-war economic ditficulties and cyclical crises were a direct 
result of the phases of modernization of the Warsaw Treaty Grqamizatioan. 


?Aadarn Ulam goes so far as to suggest that Bierut died of a heart attack from hearing 
Khrushchey’s speech; Expansion and Co-existente (New York: Praeger Publishing, 1974), p. 
278. Erwin Weit, Gomulka’s personal interpreter, said later that Bierut actually committed 
3iicide as he could not force himself to obey Khrushchey'2 instructions to return to Poland and 
dismantle the now discredited cult of personality «which he (Bierut) had so faithfully served: 
O3thlock Intern, (Hamburg: 1970), p. 37 a3 cited in Dallace L. Meehan, Poland: Mational 
Autonomy or Soviet Invasion? Masters Thesi3, Naval Postgraduate School, March 1978, p. 19. 


Dull ding. Khrushcney hirnselt recognized and later mentioned the anti-Soviet overtones of the 
riots tn his memoirs.? Polish army infantry and tenk forses were ordered into action and they 
suppressed the riots that sarne afternoon and evening. Warsaw Radio reported some 48 persons 
killed and another 424 wounded, but Western sources in Poznan during the riots (an international 
trade fair ‘was in progress at the time) estimated the dead at 2700-300.'9 The riots represented 
3 terrible challenge to the Polish reqirne and underscored the need for 4 few leader wha could 
restore unity to the party while gaining sorné measure of papular support for government policies. 

The choice, advanced by the PZRP and later ratified after initial and vociterous protest by 
Khrushchev, fell an Wladislaw Gornulks. Gornulks was 4 reletively popular leader of the “national” 
wingot the PZRP (he had been in the Cornmunist element of the Polish underground during Yforld 
War I] while Bierut had been in Moscow; Garnulka hed been purged in 1948 for “nationaligm”). 
He proceeded to appesse the Poles Dy announcing a “Polish rosd to Socialism”. Gorhulka’s plan 
involved the establishment of ‘workers’ councils, the reprivatization of most af the 1U,600 
collective farms, the rernoval af Marshal Rokossoysky!! and other Soviet-apoointed officers in 
the Polish high military command, relaxation of censorship, and expansion of civil rights to pacity 
members of the intelligentsia and the Catholic Church. 

Within six months Gomulks began 3 rol] back policy. The workers’ councils served 4s 
lommunist mobilization forums, censorship was revived, and civil rights were reduced. Against 


the advice of his econamists, whe arqued thet econamic decentralization was 4 necessity and that 


FNikita Khrushchey, Khrughchey Remembers, translated snd edited by Stabe Talbatt, ( Bastan: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1974), pp. 198-200. 

OFacts on File, No. 313, June 27 - duly 3, 1958, a. 217. 

\I Marshal Rakossovaky, although ethnically Polish, was a Soviet citizen and officer who was 
the Polish minister of defense and cornmander-in-chief of the Polish armed forces at this time. 
Marshal Rakassovsky, thirty other Soviet generals, and hundreds of other Soviet officers had teen 
nlaced directly into the Polish military command structure following the Soviet occupstion of 
Paland in the clasing months of World War Il. These Soviet appointees were to ensure the 
abedience of the Polish military to Soviet directives, and were to supervise the restructuring and 
reorganization ot the Polish armed forces along Saviet lines. 
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Poland needed a more balanced economy, Gomulka rejected reforms that would have liberalized the 
Polish economic system. Fearing that decentralization of the economy ‘would wesken the leading 
‘role of the PZRP in Poland, Gornulks returted to strict centralized planning, pursued rapid 
industrial growth, and emphasized the production of capital goods. The cycle was running true to 
forfn--atter brief liberalization, Gomulka increasingly tightened political controls and 
preoccupied himself and his government with the derense or Cornamunist rule. For fourteen years 
he managed ta maintain control, sppeasing nationalism and forging domestic consensus by SkITTTUl 
manipulation of the issue of Poland's border with Gerfnany, and maintaining gow) standing with 
Moscow through loyal support. Thus Gomulks became one of the leading advocates for socialist 
fraternal intervention to repress the Preque Spring in Czechoslovakia in 19635; such a move ta 
combat the Czechoslovakian disease helped, or course, to maintain domestic “tranquility” in Poland 
as well. 

Itis important to note, however, thet while bornmulka demonstrated loys] support ta Moscow in 
his palicies, Poland continued to deviate from Soviet preference in certain matters. Specitically, 
agriculture retained its private cheracter and the Rornan Catholic Church matritatned 4 uniquely 
strong national, as well as religious, role. Stefan Cardinal Wuszynski, primate or Poland, had 
teen released from prison during the 1956 liberslizstion period (he had been arrested in 
september 1953 after confronting the Bierut regime on the issue of proposed government control 
of Church appointments). Having successfully led the Polish churen during the most dimticult 
times of the Suvietization period against attempts by the government to destroy the Church as an 
Independent institution, Cardinal Wyszynski directed his efforts in the Gornulka ers to resisting 
government etfarts to circumscribe religious and Church-sporsored educational activities. '= 

The Gomulka regime tried to weaken Church influence through increased Marxist 


indoctrination in schools, atheistic propaqands cormpaigns, the introduction af social leqislatian 





12See Jan Nowak, “The Church in Poland”, Problems of Communism, January-February 
Paez, pel. | 


apposed by the Chruch fe.9., abortion}, prohibitions on the construction of new churches to serve 
the reeds of 4 population moving Inte urban centers ag 3 result of tndustriallzation, spectal taxes 
for clergy, and even persons! attacks on Cardinal Wyszynski. Each of these thrusts was blurted 
through Cardinal Wyszynski's strong leadership, clerical solidarity, selective civil disobedience, 
hon-complisnce with government requlation, and popular mobilization of Church mernbers in 
maintaining Church perogatives and in rneeting Church needs. The Catholic clergy advocated 3 
people's Catholicism based on the premise that ordinary people were more reliable supporters of 
the Church than were Catholic intellectuals; this permitted the Polish people, through traditional 
Church celebrations, to manifest support for their Church and opposition to official state doctrine. 
This curigus blend of Church and nationslism enjoyed particular opportunity tor expression in the 
rillenial celebration of Christianity in Poland in 1366. Rival state celebrations could not capture 
the Imagination of the people like those of the Church. Although the Church celebrations tocused on 
religious theres, they could not help Gut be 3 statement of Polish national tdentity and 3 reminder 
ut the role of the Church in the-toundation of both the Polish state and nation fin contrast to the 
foreign-derived Gorulks regime}. 

The disillusionment with Gomulka continued to deepen in the 13h as he roved further tram 
the liberalization that had marked his corning to power in 1956. Division within the PZRP 
resulted in sniping at Gomulka tram the technocrats (led by Edward Gierek) who pressured for 
reform, especially ecanomic reform. Attacks were also mounted by the Partisans, led by the 
minister of internal attsirs, Mieczyslay Moczar, who advocated even tighter central control over 
the Party apparatus. In February and March of 1968, thousands of Warsaw studerts took to the 
Streets to participate in sit-in strikes and demonstrations in protest aver cultural cansorship. 
The Praque Spring heightened tensinns as Gornulka used the situation to draw closer ta Moscow Tor 
support since his legitimacy at horne was failing. Moczar used the student disturbances to wesker 
turther Gamulka's Party control through discovery of a “Zionist plot" that “incriminated” sorne ot 


bomulka's clasest associates and forced their rerayval fram office. Poland under Gornulka slid into 
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4 general atmosphere of intellectual repression, economic sluggishness, and general despair and 


depression.!4 


ome 9 (0- 1980 

The dissatisfaction with Gomulka reached critical mass in 123°0. The sutecrstic and rigid 
party control at the economy lert the regime incapable of effectively managing the economic crits 
that it spawned in December of that year. Two consecutive bad years of poor crops (made worse ty 
a shortage of fertilizer), combined with a long-standing neglect of and under-investrnent in 
agriculture, had resulted in 4 decline in farm production and the necessity to impart milians at 
tons of grain from abroad. (Poland was historically known as one of the breadbasket areas of 
Europe.) Yfheress sqriculture exports had previously been used to finance modernization ard 
investment in industry, such exports now had to he cut. The Gomulka government decided to 
increase domestic tood prices to slow domestic demand: the increase (up to 33 percent on test, 25 
percent on dairy products) took effect just before the festive Christmas sessan. A new, reduced 
wage scale was also introduced. . 

The result was strikes and riots of industrial workers in the Baltic cities of bdgnsk, GIYNs, 
Seczecin, and Sopot. Party buildings were torched and strikers in Szczecin even took over the city 
Qovernment. Polish requisr army units were called in. When the strikers refused ta disperse, the 
troops attacked, killing 45 and injuring 1200 (accordi hg to atficial publications). Fepartedly 
guttering from a nervous breakdown, Gornulka resigned as first secretary:'4 lesdership passed to 


Edward Gierek. 


1S, Johnathan Randal, “Power Struggle Fersiatz Among Polish Communists”, New ‘fork Times, 
Al October 1968. 

'$Security tronps moved into isolate Gamulka in his villa three days before his resignation. 
There is little doubt that he vas forced from office by the Gierek/Moczar factions who tad 
challenged him earlier. See Meehan, Poland: Nations] Autonomy or Soviet [nvagian?, p. 44. 
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Gierek was Known 43 4 tectinician, a long-tirne member of the party tierarctiu, who had served 
43 Party secretary at Katowice, Silesla. Upon assuring control, he blamed everything an Gomulka 
and calmed the nation by rescinding the price increases, rcoennn minimum pay rates, and 
promising “socialist democracy" and “socialist welfare” (consumerism). Helped initially by 
emergency Soviet credits and support, Gierek embarked on an ambitious strategy or 
simultaneously forcing the pace of industrialization and satisfying consumer demands!» 

Gierek'3 “new development strategy” was keyed to large-scale import of capital and techinolagy 
from the West. Such investment would be used to restructure snd modernize the econorny while 
stimulating an increase in consumption that was necessary to create incentives, without which it 
woOUld be difficult to achieve higher labor productivity. Western machines and equipment would te 
used in new or newly- modernized plants to provide high-quality manufactured goods in accardance 
with ‘Western specifications for export to the fest; licensing from, or even occasionally, 
cooperation with Western firms would be acceptable. The goal was to achieve quickly an excess of 
exports over imports. Exports to fellow members of the Council ar Mutusl Ecanarmic Assistance 
(CMEA)'® and to less-developed colintries, as well ag to the West, vere expected to increase the 
scale of production. ‘When combined with modernized capital 3tock and incressed labor 
productivity, this program was expected to ensure an intensive pattern of development.! ? 

The implernentation of the “new development stratequ" produced 4 rapid increase af Faland’s 


ties with the West, ties encouraged and made more acceptable in 3 periad of budding East-\fest 


'Jahnson, “Poland in Crisis", p.2. 


'SMEA, also known as Comecon, was founded in 194%. Initially structured ta link the 
econornies of the East European countries into a Soviet-contralled socialist, economic bloc, 
membersniip in CMEA today is the basis for inclusion in the Socialist Commonwealth of Nations. 
Mernbers today sre Bulgaria, Cubs, Czechoslovakis, Esst Germany, Hungary, Lavs, Mongults, 
Piland, Ramania, Yietnam, and the Soviet Union. 

'"For 3 mare detailed analysis of Gierek’s economic program see Zbigniew M. Fallentuchl, 
“The Palish Ecanomy in the 1970s" in U.S Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East _Eurapean 
Econamics Past- Helsinki, a compendium of papers submitted to the Joint Economic Commottes , 
IS. Congress (Yashington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979), pp. 816-864. 
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detente. Indeed, ane of Gornulka’s final acts in 1970 had been te sign a treaty with the Federal 
Republic of Germany that recognized the Qder-Niesse line as Foland’s western frontier 19 = The 
Polish standard of living shot up alsa, but everythin) was riding artificially on a toad of Yrester rn 
credits; by 1975 Poland's hard-currency debt was racing toward $20 billion. Emphasis on 
industry had discriminated once again agsinst agriculture, a relatively more efficient and rrore 
productive earner of hard-currency through export. Declining agricultural production 
necessitated food imports, further deepening the balance-uf-payment difficulties. Protitstle 
exports to non-sociglist countries slso proved difficult to expand, particularly in the 
circumstances of 4 world economic slowdown occasioned by Middle Eastern ol price increases. 
Such incresses also prompted the Soviet Union to reduce its supoly of cheap oi] te Poland as the 
soviet Union sought to cash inon rising oi] prices for its own hard-currency needs. Perhaps most 
Importent, Iierek’s programs did nothing to eliminate the bureaucratic inemiciennes and 
economic rigidity of the eoniminist command economic system. Production bottlenecks rer ned 
while wages ifcressed, dernand exceeded supply on the consumerism side of the strategy, and 
dornestic inflationary pressures added to the generally deteriorating economic situation. !* : 

Gy 1976 the situation fad become sa bed that Gierek's government annaunced rea ng roadstytt 
price increases (nearly 70 percent for meat, 40 percent for argin); the intent again was ta 
curtail consumption while stimulating production. Predictably, strikes and riots ensued in Flack, 
Radom, and the Baltic ports. According to officisl Polish government sources, at least 75 
policemen were injured and two demonstrators were killed. Rernembering the 1970 crisis, 

'SThe signing of the treaty and the settlernent of the frontier issue incidentally called inty 
question the fundamental premise of afficial Polish post-war security policy, i.e., the arqument 
that Poland needed alliance with the Soviet Union in order to secure protection from “ Gerrnan 
revanchism’. Poland's alignment with the Soviet Union thus became more clearly a case of Soviet 
interest than Polish, although the German threat provides material for government propsaands to 


this day, and at times clouds Polish relations even with the Democratic Republic of Germany, 
especially an the public level. 

(For further analysis of Gierek's policy and its reasons for failure see Zbigniew MM. 
Fallenbuchl, “Poland's Economic Crisis”, Problems of Communism, March-April 1982; see also 
Nelson, Poland, A Country Study, pp. 84-7. 


Bierek rescinded the proposed price increases and sqain secured Soviet loans to bandage the 
economy. Undoubtedly, Glerek's on-going domestic ideological offensive Caspectally since 1974) 
that emphasized Polish-Soviet political solidarity and continued fraternal relations with the 
Soviets was of asistance in securing such aid. bierek had convinced Moscow in early 1976 that he 
was Tirmly incantrol, despite clashes vith Cardinal Wyszynski on the subject of nationalism and 
divisions within the Party an the issue of proposed constitutional changes that would have 
strengthened Soviet- Polish fraternal ties. 

The significance of the 1976 disturbances, though, is that in the aftermath of the ricts, 
several leading intellectuals, already agitated by the ideclagical offensive and encouraged fy the 
1975 Helsinki Agreement, established the Committee for the Defense of the Workers ¢Komitet 
Ciborony Robotnikow or KOR}. The purpose of KOR was to investigate independently charges of 
police brutality during the strikes and to provide legal aid for arrested workers as well as 
assistance for their families. -9 For the first time in post-war history, Polish intellectuals and 
workers were uniting In mutual support. The intellectuals fisd been alané in 1365, the workers 
in 130. KOR provided a link between the two and an organizational framework tor developing the 
political awareness and organization of the Foligh warkers.¢! 

In the post- 19°76 period the Church too became more assertive. Cardinal Wuszynski had long 
walked the tightrope between camprormise and resistance, never allowing the Church to become 
identified with 3 particular seciai or economic system, and always directing criticisms at human 
rights afuses but not at Communism ser se or at 3 specific leader. In the late 1370s, the 
intellectuals teqan to appreciate more fully the success of the Church in resisting the government 


while preserving the Folish national identity and staunchly defending human rights. This new 


<UNelson, Poland, ACountry Study, p. 39. 


21KOR organized and sponsored a “flying university”, 30 named for the ‘way it continually 
traveled all over Poland, that challenged the Party's control of education and contrituted to the 
circulation of clandestine publications that challenged the Party's monopoly of intormaticn. 
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acceptance of the Church ty the intellectuals helped lay the groundwork tor the close caaperation 
af the Church, intellectuals, and workers that would uniquely characterize the 1960 crisis.£* 

The Helksinki Agreement fad affirmed the position of the Church in its defense ot human 
rights. The election of the Archbishop of Krakow, Karol Cardinal Wojtyla as Pope in Uctober 
1973, awakened nev self-esteem inthe Polish people. The visit or Pope John Paul Il ta his native 
Poland in June 1379 illustrated the unity i link snd crystallizing factor of the Church in Polish 
society; it also served as adress rehearsal for the future. The Pope's visit lert the Polish people 
with 4 marked sense of their own strength and their rulers ‘weakness. It a130 heightened the 
contrast between the Church and the Party, the two mass institutions seeking to represent and 
fold public opinion. The Church was increasingly seen in the role of defending the rights of the 
people at large while promoting justice, truth, and honest work. The Party, on the other frarid, 
seemed concerned only with the welfare of its own narrow constituency.4> 

The Partly was not oblivious to KOR or these events. The security police actively engaged in 
contisating publications, harassing afd monitoring individuals, and oOresking uo meetings. 
However, Gierek did not seem overly concerned. Moreover, he fad a particular interest in 
ingen ng good relationships in the West with such leaders as West German Chancellor ccfirridt 
and French President Giscard d’Estaing. Gierek, of course, wanted Western credits and resources 
to Supply fis economy. He slso served Soviet interests in promoting such contacts with the West 
and thus served as intermediary for Breshnev's meet ng with biscard In May PSSut in Warsay. 
Such a role naturally gave Gierek prestige and a certain ammount of apparent independence as ‘well. 
Tat repressive a policy at horne toward the Church or KOR could jeapardize his position and these 


relationshipe.-4 Gierek believed thst he was basically secure with the Soviet leaders: Ins policy 


“21 Nowak, “The Church in Poland”, p. 12. 

“Micholas G. Andrews, Poland 1980-81 (Washington, 0. C.: National Defense University 
Press, 1995), 9. 70. 

24sndrews, Poland 1980-81, p.21. 


thus Decame one of derense of pasition and avoidance of anything that would rock the Goat tao 


greatly. - 


C. THE 1960-61 CRISIS 

As the decade uf the seventies closed in Poland, the thunderclouds ‘vere gathering once more. it 
was No Secret that the economy was falling, despite Party propaganda claims of success. The 
standard of living, which had stagnated in 137? and 1976, began to decline in 1979. Food lines 
qres longer while workers worked more weekends and longer hours. The Party's banner at 
honesty, tairness, and morality’ was heavily soiled as people observed elitism, corruption, and 
arrojence toward the masses. Gierek seemed not to tolerate any criticism of inerfective policies, 
although by 19?Seven Party members vere urging economic reform. Instead, sierek addressed 
the VIL Congress of the PERP in February 1360 and called tor more 3acrifices--reductian nf 
unnecessary investments, cutback on lesser-priority imports to correct the balance-srt-trade, 
gnd an increase ot productivity. Ho mention was made of improvement in the average workers 
living or working conditions. 

Inierek did replace Prime Minister Jaraszewicz with a long-time associate, Edward &aoruch 
and set hirn ta work on an econamic “reform” orngram. By April 1980, Batiuch concluded that 
same reform of food prices (that had been basically stabilized since 1970 at the cost of huge 
subsidies) was necessary. It was decided, however, not to make public announcements of the 
increases ta avoid drawing attention ta thern (although sare meat nrices were to increase SU 
percent). fin} July, the meat price increase quietly went into effect. The increase was noticed: 


tly mid-July strikes were breaking out.29 


<9!n the seerningly endless saga of reat prices (4 situation that goes on teday) it is refreshing 
and enlightening to hear what Poles think about it. Humor 13 3 goad conveyor of such thoughts. 
Quip heard recently in Poland: “Berore the war, you'd see a sign on a shan-front and it ‘would say 
‘Butcher’. And you went in and you found meat. Today the sarne shap has 3 sign which says “Meat”. 
and you go in and you find a butcher.” Reported in Steven, The Poles, p. 47. 


The story of the strikes of 1960 and the rise and fall of Solidarity is 4 Tascinating one afd 
worthy of separate study initself.©© hat ‘was particularly noteworthy about the 1950 strikes, 
and in large part responsible for their initial triumph, was the disciplined behavior of the 
strikers. Yiolence was avoided to deprive the government authorities of any pretext for action. 
Additionally, KOR served as 8 clearinghouse for information about strikes and negotiations, 
provided advice to the strike cornmittees, and maintained liaison between the many cornmittéees and 
their leaders. The Church also lent support by organizing 4 support system for the striker?’ 
families, and by speaking out at the parish level in early support of the strikers. The strikers 
themselves were not limited to manual workers, but included engineers, middle-level employees, 
and even members of management; the university students and other intellectuals also supported 
the strikers. in Septernber, this unity was expressed in the formation of 4 decentralized 
independent trade union known as “Solidarnosc” or Solidarity. It took a3 1t3 syrmbals the Polish 
fag, the cross, and the banner “Yorkers of All Enterprises Unite”. 

Faced with a spreading strikes acrass Poland, Gierek tried first in July-August to negotiate 
settlements with workers striking at individual plants. Gierek desparately wanted to persevere in 
raising prices to establish the precedent. By early August, though, the negotiated wage increases 
that had been granted to the workers at the different striking plants had hit $1.1 billion with no 
end yet in sight. While Gierek was in the Soviet Union in Auqust, apparently seeking Soviet 
economic assistance and explaining how he was desling with the situation, the prestigious Gdansk 


ah pygrds struck and the whole situation became critical. The strike triqgered even more large 


28Qne of the most readable and thorough accounts of the strikes and subsequent events through 
. fhartial law is Nicholas G. Andrews, Poland 1980-81. Andrews is a senior Foreign Service 
Officer who was stationed in Poland and witnessed the events that led to martial law and tte 
banning of Solidarity. 

AN excellent source book un the events is William F. Robinson, ed., The Strikes in Poland, 
(Munich: Radio Free Europe Research, 1980}. Robinson has collected decurnents and reports, 
observations and broadcasts that he has placed chronologically from 16 July-22 September 1980. 
The 3ense of immediacy conveyed by the broadcasts is fascinating, while the collection of 
documents and analysis of Soviet and East European media coverage in the appendices is unusual . 
and enlightening. 
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scale strikes along the Baltic ports and in major industrial centers. Drawing up 3a list of 21 
dernands, the strikers held firm. On 31 August 1950, Glerek capitulated and, in 3 ceremony 
broadcast later that evening by Radio Warsaw, signed the Gdansk Agreement.2’ - Perhaps most 
important arnong the demands, the government acknowledged the right or the workers to strike and 
to form independent lator unions, and quaranteed their independence. Having signed the 
agreement, Gierek repartedly collapsed mentally and physically. He was replaced on & September 
by Stanislaw Kania, 9 PZRP oolitburo member previously in charge of interns] security and 
Party-Church relations. 

Arthur R. Rachwald has noted that the 1980-81 Polish crisis can, as in classical drarna, be 
divided into three acts. The first act is “A Search tor Partnership”, Act Two 13 “Polarization®, 
and Act Three is "Knockout--The Lesser Evil".*8 During the first stage of the crisis, beginning 
with the Gdansk Aqreernent, the search for a metus bites? seemed to characterize the acthans 
of Solidarity and the Party. Both sides recogmzed the corruption of the Gierek ers and sought ta 
avoid head-an collision while atternpting ta assess the situstion and consalidate power. Thie Gdansk 
Agreement endorsed the principle of one-party rule as Solidarity pledged to concern itsely anly 
with “bread-and- butter” issues and not ta transform itself inta 9 political party. Socialism in 
Poland, collective ownership of the means of oroduction, the leading role of the Party 
(Comm@mumst/P2RP), and the existing systern of alliances, were also quararteed. The political 
essence of the agreement ‘vas an attempt to restrict the “monistic nature of Cornrniurmism ty 
introducing elements of limited gover nmment."*? 

A3 J. 6. de Weydenthal pointed out in a September 19650 analysis of bierek’s Tall, “The most 


importsnt failure of Gierek's leadership, 4 failure that precipitated its final undeing, was 1t3 


27See Appendix A for text of agreement. 

“arthur R. Rachwald, “Poland: Quo ¥adis”, in Current History, November 1982, pp. 375- 
391. His description of each act is presented in the follawing paragraphs. 

“FRachwald, “Poland: Quo ¥adis?", p. 373. 


inability to integrate the workers into the system of rule. Indeed, ane could assert that the 
relations between the leadership and the workers were the key factor in Polish palitics thraughout 
Gierek's rule°¢ The Gdansk Agreement was an attempt to redress this failure. Through 
cantractual quarantees of the rights to organize, to bargain, to strike, to access the mass rnedia 
while enjoying freedom of the press, opinion and publication, and to practice the treedam or 
religion, the workers sought more active participation in the People’s Republic. Perhaps rast 
telling, the sqreement contained 3 general clause that authorized Solidarity ta “pass public 
judgment on key decisions determining the standard of living of the population.” For a few rnonths 
- gotimism in attaining the .vovys titers? reignedin Poland. Whereas the previous competitive 
coexistence of the Church and Party in Poland had found caramoan ground only in the 3entirnent ot 
patriotism, the advent of Solidarity seemed to offer 3 bridge, an expansion to a more stable triad of 
Party, Church, and Solidarity, since Solidarity was both socialist and patriotic. 

such optimism, hawever, overlooked inescapable and foreboding reslities. By recognizing 
worker demands, the Gdansk Agreement became an attemot to reconcile two conflicting models ot 
politics: “democracy” , in which power flows from the bottom up, and Cornmunist autocracy, in 
which the prevailing Tlow is fram the top downward. Despite Solidarity pledges ta the contrary, 
what had occurred was a ge feere destruction of the Party's monopoly of the ecanorriy, 
Information, and ideclogy. The Party now confronted an organized, legal appasition representing 
the workers, who had, in fact, gained 4 veto aver many aspects of Polish politics. With Solidarity 
membership growing toward its eventual height of ten million rnembers, nearly ?O percerit of the 
lator force (33 compared to three million Party members, one-third of wham also belonged to 
Solidarity!), the entire ideological foundation of the Party's existence wag challenged. As uct 
recognition dawned, the Party's humiliation and determination to ersse this frightening orecedent 


increased. 





20) 8. de Weudenthal, “The End of the Gierek Era" in Robinson, The Strikes in Poland, p. 191. 
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When Solidarity began to implement the provisions of the Gdansk Agreement ifite daily life, the 
dichotomies became visible. As Sulldsrity and the Party struggled over control of the radia, 
television, press, police, education, and econormc organizations, distrust rnounted and Party 
resistance stiffened. It tecarne increasingly apparent that Solidsrity viewed the Gdansk Agreement 
as the first step in the renewel of the Polish nation; the Party had thought the agreement was to 
end the process. 

Using the weapons of strike and dernonstration, Solidarity sought to advance its cause. The 
ability at the Solidarity leaderstip to negotiate compromises became incressifgly strained, 
however, a8 the weeks passed. The reluctance or the Party to grant “further concessions” fas 
already been noted. In the Solidarity camp internal control of incresstngly eager and militant 
factions becarne more difficult as Solidarity became the proverbial bandwagon for every sort of 
oppasition to the Communist system, to include sdvacates of the violent overthrow ot the state. The 
prospect of gereral strikes and the threat of chaos provided grounds for the government to draw 4 
line of no retreat and even ta grab for some lost legitimacy as the holder of the instruments of 
power and hence, stability through force. Governinent pronouncements indicated that the Party 
‘was not about to relinquish its responsibilities (and privileges) for Poland's ultimate destiny, and 
it was not slaw to rernind the Poles of their geographical situation and what that could mean if 
things got out of hand. 

Act Two, “Polarization”, began in July 1951 in Warsaw with the Ninth Extraardinary 
Congress of the PZRP. The rank and file of the Party itself nad begun to exhibit reformist 
termencies in early 1931. The demands of these reformists for grester liberslization and 
defnocratization of the Party pressured the leadership to agree finally ta the Extrsordinsry 
Congress in July. The reformists hoped to renew the Party from within--to sttack corruption 
and ecanornic mismanagement, and to refurbish the Party image. Aware of the power and source of 


strength of Solidarity in its ability to represent popular demands, many of the Party delegates 
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similarly spoke of populism, democracy, and the accountatility of Party arncials to their 
constituencies; little was said about Marxisrni-Lenimtsrn and dernocratic central srri3! 

Such reformists were not widely successful. Although a certain arnount of dernocratization 
took place within the Party itself--e¢.g9., free discussion, secret balloting, and 4 decresse of Party 
professionals elected to the Central Comrnittes--the same dernocratization was derimtely rat 
extended to the government at large.** Furthermore, the new Central Carnmittee merniters, 
though highly- motivated and well-intentioned, proved no match for the surviving veterans. 
Instead, uch or the congress was spent in settling old scores arid in attempting to apportion blarne 
for the crisis. Wo program for solving the crisis was established. The red tape of the system 
reriained and the party bureaucracy retained intact most of its personel and peraqatives. The 
changes vere cosmetic and resl power rerniained im the hands of 4 few, ‘who were determined to fold 
on at all costs. 

Ima move fo brosden its mee base in the face of such attacks, the professional cadres ot the 
Party forrried an alliance with the internal security forces and the too echelon ar the army. The 
Polish Army had retained ite popularity with the Polish people $5 and the Party sought to en-apt 
that popularity for itselr. General Wojciech Jaruzelski had already been invited to became Prime 
Minister in February. For the army and security forces it was 4 question of duty and of assistirn 


*lRactwald, “Poland: Quo ¥adig?", p. 375. 


2<ir comparing the Central Committees elected by the Eighth €1979) and Ninth Party 
Congresses, the proportion of party professionals fell SO percent to 3.5 percent, while the 
combined representation of workers, foremen, farmers and intellectusls rose from 30 percent to 
over OU percent (31.3 percent workers and foremen, 13 percent intellectuals, 13.5 percent 
farmers). Radio Free Europe Research, RAD Background Report, no. 221, 3 August 1981, p. S ag 
cited in Rachwald, “Poland: Quo Yadis?", p. 375. 

24 poll taken in 1980 by sociologists from the Polish Academy of Sciences showed that the 
institutions enjoying the greatest confidence were: the Catholic Church (94 percent!, Solidarity 
(90 percent), the army (S9 percent), the Sejm or parliarnent (91 percent), and the Council of 
State (73 percent). Only 32 percent of the respondents declared confidence in the party. Anna 
Jasinska and Ryszarda Siernienska, “The Socialist Personality: A Case Study of Poland,” 
International Journal of Saciology, no. 1, (London, 1993), p. 64, cited in Jerzy Milewski, 
Kr2ysztof Pomian, and Jan Zielonka, “Poland: Four Years After” in Foreign Affairs, Winter 
1384/85 9. 342. 
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the government to maintain control of 4 tense situation. For the Party, it allowed the proressianal 
cadres to retain control ss factional struggles and forces within the Party surfaced. The apparatus 
of coercion thus became the Party's principle squrce of paver, negsting the idea at seeking 4 
brosder baze of power in any process af derriocratization. 

Following the Party Congress, Party dogma was re-emphasized. The Party rejected a3 
unrealistic proposals to restructure Poland's political front systern to give more voice to 
solidarity; instead, it increasingly portrayed Solidarity as 9 counter-revolutionary organization. 
Socialist pluralism ‘was rejected on the hasis of the impossibility of reconciling two parallel 
authorities. Party demands an Solidarity replaced the farmer willingness to negotiate, and battle 
lines were formed. 

Against this backaraund, the National Congress of Solidarity met in September -Cctooer 
1381.54 Attendance included members of the Rural Solidarity, recognized by the government in 
May. The Solidarity Congress seemed to confirm government charges that the labor union had 
become 3 politics! party. Ideological rifts surfaced within Solidarity as “pragmatists” battled 
“‘Tundamentalists” in debating the future direction of Solidarity snd its relationship ta the state. 
The fundamentalists (desiring fundamental reform) warited to replace the monopoly of the Farty in 
all social, econarnic., and cultursl affairs, and ta establish pluralism in politics. They also wanted 
ta separate political authority from ecanomic power, and to remove the Party's presence trom 
factary-level committees. The praqmatists regarded the union 3s a social, mot 3 politics) 
movement. They accepted the realities of the palitical situation, but wanted ta derend what fisd 
already been von. They thus called upon the government to renounce the use of force against 
society, and to recognize the new pluralistic social and cultural outlook in public life. In return, 


The praqmatists pledged that the union was not to be linked to any political party. 


24.) B. de Weydenthal provides an analysis of the Cangress in “Solidarity’s First National 
Congress: Stage One", Radio Free Eurnpe Research, 21 September 1931. 
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The congress finally sdopted a program that addressed economic, social, cultural, and political 
issues; it also reflected s “Tundarnentalist™ tilt. The heart of the program was 3 section called “The 
~ Self-Gover ni nq Republic”. (t arqued for 4 transformation of the state through the intraduction of 
orinciples of self-government, democracy, and pluralism inorder to both overcome the economic 
crisis, and to meet the aspirations of the Polish people.©> It demanded free elections to the 
people's councils 33 a basis for territorial self-government in the state, equality betare the law, 
gn independent judiciary, sacial control of investigative authorities, freedom of one’s convictions, 
and the permission to set up aaron aaeTe! and operated radio and TY stations. 

Given its size, inexperience, and the conflicts of interest within the membershig, the 
Solidarity Congress represented something of 9 triumph for democratic procedure; it slso revesled 
major weaknesses in solidarity. There was 3 reluctance or the regions represented at the congress 
to entrust too much authority to the Solidarity National Commission; instead, they preferred ta 
trust themselves rather than the leadership they elected) The result was 3a weak nations) 
commission and a consequent diversion of resources to regional issues. At the same time, many 
delegates assumed an attitude that could be described as overconfident or even arrogant: they 
interpreted the government's seeming reluctance ta act 4$ a4 sign af weakness and disarray, and 
indicative or the lack of any will to act. This sentiment, in turn, prarnoted militancy within the 
congress.2© Finally, while till maintaining the naere desire to negotiste with the Party, the 
s0lidgrity Cangress did call tar vorkers in other Warsaw Pact countries ta establish independent, 
self-governing unions similar to Solidsrity. The soviet news agency TASS was quick to latel such 


a call as provocative and imprudent.s? 





Andrews, Poland 1980-81, p. 210. 

“SAndrze} Kortonski, “Poland” in Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, ed. Curimunism in Eastern 
Europe, (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1984), 9. 59. 

="Pachwald, “Poland: Guo Yadis?", p, 390. 
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In the face of such a challenge, the Party fiardened further. The troubled economy had deen 
further weskened Dy the many strikes and sactal chaas during the previous flfteen manths. Arter 
the Solidarity Congress the economy continued to deterinrate;*> the political situation tno 
appeared to be getting out of hand. ‘Within the Party, hardliners reasserted themselves and 
qraduslly silenced the reformers, wha were disillusioned at the failure of the Ninth Congress to 
efrect real change. Criticism of Kania himself Dy Party members increased, as did Soviet 
criticism of the seerningly paralyzed FERP leadership, although the Soviets made no explicit 
jemands tor Kania’s replacement. Kania’s resiqnation in October 15951 was 4 consequence ar the 
Party in-tighting and an indicator of the paralysis and disintegration or the Party; the center no 
longer cantrolled the local Party orqanizations.?7 

Unable to agree on 4 successor for Kania from their own ranks, the Party turned to Jaruzelski. 
Jaruzelski ws seen aS uncompromised by factional struggle, tough-rminded, and of course, he 
hersonitied the prestige of the army while being able to command its employrnent. Aware of the 
soviet sword of Damocles that hung over Poland, Jaruzelski moved quickly ta exercise his 
authority, enhancing the military presence and role of the military in the government through 
appointment of officers to key posts. Already the Defense Minister and Prime Minister, 
Jaruzelski concentrated unprecedented power tor s military leader in a Communist country inte 
his hands. 

By late 1931, the possibility of Soviet Intervention seemed very real in light of the Solidarity 
Longress’ demands and government inaction. The prospect of free elections was nat likely ta be 
acceptable ta the Soviets, let slane to the PZRP snd its control of Poland. If the experience of 
1945-7 meant anything, truly Tree elections were simply not permissible in Poland. Even it 


Faland managed tree elections, Solidarity did not have the ideological unityor political expertise tn 


=2 Johnson, “Poland in Crisis”, p. 25. 
A Johnson, “Poland in Crisis”, pp. 39-40. 
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run the country, especially in the face of Soviet opposition. The prospects for instability, iT mot 
chaos, appeared ominous. - 

For Poland, the prospect of Soviet invasion carried the possibility of reduction to Soviet 
“republic” ar “provincial” status. Additionally, the East Germans might be called upon to 
administer “ternporarily” the Gder-Neisse territories. Since such 3 Soviet invasion would, of 
necessity, be massive, probably bloady, certainly expensive, and would undoubtedly discredit the 
soviet Union in world opinion as had happened in the case at Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Ioviets 
might just decide to attempt to settle the Polish problem permanently. Since the Poles seemed 
determined to resist more torcerully en did the Czects, the severity that such a settlement would 
entail could constitute a real threat to Poland's national independence and aven national identity.4¢ 

Jaruzelski metin November with Solidarity leader Lech Yalesa and the new Church primate, 
Cardinal Glemp (Cardinal Yf/yszynski had passed away), to discuss differences. No agreement ws 
reached as Jaruzelski found Solidsrity’s demands for partnership in 3 new national sconotic 
council unacceptable. A radical Solidarity taction’s call for the formation of workers’ guards, a 
strike at the Interior Ministry's fire fighters academy, and the increasing threat of food rints due 
to shortages in early December, seems to fiave settled the issue in respect to timing. Contingency 
planning for martial law probably had been initiated shartly atter the birth of Solidarity and 
concrete preparations were certainly completed by Movember 1961.4! Despite official Soviet 
silence, Warsaw Pact Commander-in-chief Kulikoy sperit the last halt aT Hovernter in Warsaw and 
probably advised and assisted Jaruzelski during that time. 

Given such 3 situation, it is understendgsble that Jaruzelski declared martial law Csctually 4 
State of war since no provision for martial law existed in the Polish constitution) on 13 December 


1351, just prior to the two-month deadline tor Tree elections issued by the Solidgrity Congress in 





+0Rachwald, “Poland: Quo Yadis?", fp. 391. So the argument often ran in Poland itself. For 
the Soviet view 3ee the section of this paper on Soviet interests. 
41. iohnson, “Poland in Crisis”, pp. 30-1. 


Uctoter. In Jaruzelski's estimation, fe tad only the armed forces and the security apparatus to 
depend upon. By tis measure, he nad tried every other avenue of negotiation and had exhibited 
jreat patience ard moderation. He tound himself continually pushed back with increasingly little 
raom for political maneuver. “He was 4 qenersl] in the rale of a politician with no political options 
left."42 Thus, to save himself and the Cornmunist system in Poland, he had little choice but to use 
the forces of coercion to restore order. Jaruzelski publicly explained martial law in terms or 
national security, political stability, and as the lesser of two evils--the ather, of course, being 4 
soviet solution by direct intervention. Polish martial law at least preserved 4 3ystem 
administered by the Poles thernselves.45 

In retrospect, it sppears that Solidarity’s major weakness inthe 1980-81 crisis was its own 
lack of derinite and consensual goals and objectives. While such were present 3t the time of the 
injansk Aqreernent, the veri success of these erforts promoted 4 situation that led ta a case or “too 
much, too fast" as far as the Party authorities were concerned. The bandwagon effect, while 
registering the dissatisfaction of the nation for its government, alsa diluted the focus of the 
original solidarity organization and pur pose. Rising aspirations among so many generated calls 
for many different objectives, Doth in scope and in depth. In 3 day and age where politics and 
economics walk hank-in-hand, the attempt of 4 trade umion, 4 politico-econormic orqamezstian, to 
favor the econornic to the exclusion of the political, 13 virtually imoossitle. Under the oressure of 
initial success and rnulti-qosled mass support, the slide into political ernphasis 15 extremely 
difficult to stem or even manage; this is particularly true ins country 3nd for 3 people like that at 
Poland, which had been so long demed a voice in its own political affairs. When this increased 
emphasis an political arfairs asserted itselr, Solidarity found itself without 4 clear-cut flan tor 


rnanaging the inevitable change inemphasis, and without 3 coherent, articulated program ta direct 


42Andrew3, Poland 1980-81, p. 266. 

42T he underground press would later print Jaruzelski's decree alongside a similar decree of 
martial law issued by the Russian gavernor of Poland in the ruthless suppression of the Revalution 
Aieoo. 
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and control the force of its papular support in the achievement of limited gains at a Slower rate. 
while it is arquable that such control, combined with 4 moderate rate of advance, may have inelded 
4 more defensible position far Solidarity, and may have enabled Solidarity to retain sare gains 
under conditions of 4 government cournter-otfensive, it is also true that the very nature of the 
ecanomic demands in Comrnaunist Foland made eventual political contrantation unavoidable. 

To te 3ure, it was not all Solidarity’s fault that things finally qot out of hand. Solidarity 
originally took the position that it should limit itself to monitoring government programs and 
activities, and to providing advice and criticism as necessary. That it eventually altered that view 
is in part the responsibility of the government itself. Solidarity becarne convinced that the 
government was incapable of straightening out the econamy, and concluded that only the union 
itself, with its considerable prestige, could undertake such an effort. Unfortunately for 
Solidarity, there was no consensus on exactly haw to refortn the system, ar on how to charge 
economic policy. The only consensus was that the the Communist system had not worked and 
theretore, had to te substantislly altered. 

ltnpetus for Solidgrity’s distrust of the government stemmed directly from the unian's 
experience in attempting to ifnplernent the provisions of the Gdansk Agreement. As the authorities 
reneged on their responsitilities under the agreement once they realized the import ot its 
provisions, Solidarity began ta seek additional institutional gusrantees for what tad been granted 
in the bdansk Agreernent. This search eventuslly tonk the form of demands for the tarrnatian of 
workers’ councils, for 4 social council to participate in devising policy for the nations) ecarmriy, 
and finally, for new general elections. In the arqurnent at Nicholas Andrews, the entire solidarity 
progratn that was adopted at the Solidarity Congress, and the union's subsequent demands, reflected 
this search tor institutional quarantees in the face of government failure ta fulfill its gresigusly- 


accepted responsibilities.44 





44ndrews, Poland 1980-81, p. 268. 
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For Jaruzelski, the pace and direction of events in the Autumn of 19531 simply became too 
much. with the whole reqime trembling under Solidarity’s assault, and with the Soviets looking 
anxiously aver his shoulder, Jaruzelski did what he thought necessary and took the only course or 
action remaining to him. Using the recently-strengthened 2UMO*9 as the spearhead in order to 
spare the army's prestige and to avoid possible situations where Polish reqular forces might prove 
unreliable in supressing their countrymen, Jaruzelski declared martial law. In the dark fours of 
3 Sundey evening the security forces fanned out to arrest Solidarity leaders. Over 7000 activists 
were interned, personal treedoms were curtailed, and Jaruzelski assumed virtual dictatorial 


powers at the head of a military junta. Act Three of the drama had been pertor med. 


43The ZOMO (Zmotoryzowane Uddzialy Milicji Otywatelskiej} is the Motorized Units of the 
Citizens’ Militia. Although ZOMO was established th 1956 after the Poznan riots pointed out 
Poland's need for troops specially trained in riot cantral, few Poles were aware af its existence 
until 1961. Operating under the authority of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, cOMO quickly 
established itself as the Jaruzelaki regime's most active and least papular enfarcer of the martial 
law regulations. In carrying aut their duties, these police ynits established 3 reputation for 
cruelty and aggressiveness that led to widespread resentment; it ia popularly believed that ZUMU 
ig Manned, in part, by criminals. ZOMO was unsucessfully deployed in the 1970 rints, and ‘3s 
after‘vard completely reorganized, retrained, and purged af several thousand members considered 
unfit for service. After 1960, ZOMO underwent a major expansion and by 1952, had between 
25,000 and 30,000 personnel nationwide. They are equipped with tear gas, water cannon, and 
other riot contral gear 43 well a3 light armored vehicles. In addition to riat cantrol, 2Z0MQ units 
have also been used to cantral crowds at public events, such 48 soccer garnes, and to provide 
support in case of natural disasters. For further information see Nelson, Poland: A Country 
study, Pp. 33] sat 


Hl. POLISH PULITICAL CULTURE 


Poles! If you cannot prevent your neighbors fram devouring your nation, 
rake it impossible for them to digest it. 
-- Jean-Jacques Roussesu 

A. INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF THEORETICAL LITERATURE 

The purpose of recounting the post-World War Ul history ot Poland tram a Polish perspective 
is to impress upon the reader § sense of the untlaqqging determination and taugh- minded 
perseverence that would ultimately lead ten million Poles to join Solidarity in 1980-31. The 
Poles, slane of all the Warsaw Pact peoples, managed to force a change of government rot once, tut 
three tirnes (1956, 1970, 1980), largely through popular resistance. Despite Soviet efforts to 
rernake Polish society ana Soviet-Socialist model, the Poles have persisted in popular appasitian 
te Soviet desires, ard have resisted Sovietizatian, callectivizatian, ecanarmic exploitation and 
mismanagement, and attacks on their identity and BRUECH. While “geographic reslities” and 
Commumst policies fave not been without effect in the 40 yesrs since the imposition of 
Communist rule in Poland, the state of present reality in Poland is certsinly not what the Soviets 
ar their Polish Communist comrades had hoped for, or imagined would be the case, after four 
decades at “Socialist Progress”. Inthe Polish experience, while all roads may lead to (ar at least 
through) Moscow, the Soviets had been forced to recognize the existence af not one, but roultiple 
roads, sorne of which have a distinctly Polish design snd scenery. Yfhile there are certainly 
severs] explanations and reasons for the zhane of reslity in Paland taday, anyone whn krows 4 
little of Polish tistory cannot help but be drawn to explanations that include a discussian of Polish 
political culture as a large contributing factor in explaining the virulence and continued- nature ot 
Polish resistance to Soviet models and policies to be found in post-war Poland--up to, and 


Including, the present situation. Simply stated, such resistgnce seems ta be 9 Polish tradition, and 


re 


should be expected in the conflict between the norms and ideas at Folish political culturé and those 
inherent to the Soviet model of Communism. 

The concept of political culture is certainly not new as a tool in the exarnination of nations, 
although the term itself does not appear to have been used until the late eighteenth century. | 
Montesquieu, in his Se / fsgri? ses fo7s, considered it appropriate ta include 4 discussion of 
the “general spirit’ or “morals and customs of a nation” when analyzing 3 country; similarly, de 
Tocqueville, in his Seweersey 24 Aimericg, included many accounts or the habits, manners, and 
opinions which he found to animate the Armericans he encountered in his travels through America 
in 1831, and to which he believed American dernocratic institutions right largely be attributed. 
Or course, the idea of civic values and the question of citizenship training is to be found as early 43 
the writings of Plato, while Aristotle initially dealt vith the relationship of political culture ta 
social stratification 3nd political structure; Plutarch, Machiavelli, and RKoussesu also 3tmke 
¥ariously of political culture concepts and influences. 

Political culture as employed by rnodern political scientists, however, is a product of the last 
thirty years. Oue to rapid de-colomislization sround the «vorld and the ernergence of many res | 
independent states, political scientists af the post-Yforld War Il ers vere faced with studying both 
a larger and culturally much more heterogeneous range of political systems than had been the case 
before the war. Traditional rnethods of classification and categorizstion proved unwieldly ur 
unable to account for all the varieties and nuances that were to be encountered in the study or these 
nations, despite similarities or seeming traditionslity of farmel institutions. Additionally, there 
‘was concern that political science should make 4 practical contribution in determining the 
praspects tor “democratic modernization’ amang the newly independent nations, and in preserving 
them trom Soviet and Communist influence. Furthermore, as political scientists observed events 
in Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe, thase who were growing increasingly dissatistied ‘with the 


'F M. Barnard, “Culture and Political Development: Herder’s Suggestive Insights”, American 
Political Science Review, Yol. 65, 1969, p. 392. 
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totalitarian riodel of Communist rule looked for 4 model ta explain the diversity and emerging and 
varying resistance to Soviet rule which they perceived in the societies and nations of the cnviet 
European empire. The growing emphasis on comparative analysis of Communist politics virtually 
dernanded 3 consideration of political culture as an explanation of emerging reality. Thus the 
nolitical scientists drew on other disciplines, particularly sociology and anthropolagy, ina cross- 
fertilizstion of politcal science and in the development of political culture theory.* 

As one might expect in dealing ‘vith such an intangible concept, while the existence of 
something known as political culture is generally acknowledged to exist, there is much discussion 
33 ta its particulars and its operationalization; that there appear to be as many deriritions a3 there 
are theorists 1s thus not surprising. Gabriel Alrnond says that “when we speak otf the political 
culture of § Society, we refer to the political systern as internalized in the cognitions, feelings, snd 
evaluations of its population... .jtis the particular distribution of patterns of orientation toward 
political objects among the members of the nation.> Sidney Yerba defines political culture ag the 
“system of empirical beliefs, expressive syrnbols and values which defines the situstion in which 
politics] action takes place. It provides the subjective orientation ta politics.” For Yerba, 
Eaitical culture refers to “the system of beliefs about patterns of political interaction and 
political institutions.” As such it does not refer to the formsl or intormal structures of political 
Interaction, to governments, political parties, pressure groups, or cliques: rather, the emphasis 


13 on beliets--empirical sbout what the actual state of political life is; normative as ta the qnals 


“For 9 short history of the develapment of the cancept of political culture see Stephen White, 
Palitical Culture and Soviet Politics (New York: St. Martin's press, 1980), pp. 1-21. Those 
reader3 desiring 4 more detailed history of political culture theary should see Gabriel Alrnond, 
“The Intellectual History of the Civic Culture Concept” in Gabriel Almond and Sidney Yerta, eds. , 
The Civic Culture Revisited (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1980): this work is particularly 
Jood concerning ancient treatments of the subject. For other seminal ‘works an political culture 
see Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Yerba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1963); Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Yerba, eds., Political Culture and Political 
Development (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 19465): and Gabriel 4. 
Almond, “Comparative Political Systems”, Journal of Politics, ¥ol. 18, 1956, pp. 391-409. 


$4] mond and Yerba, The Civic Culture, po. 14-15. 





or Yalues that vught to be pursued in political live; and belie’s possessing an important expressive 
or emotional dimension.4 
Providing the definition of political culture in the International Encuclopedia of the Sacial 


aclences, Lucian Pye wrote, 





Political culture is the set of attitudes, beliets, and sentiments 
which give order snd meaning to a political process and which 
provide the underlying assumptions and rules thet yavern 
behavior in the political system. It encompasses both the 
political ideals and the operating norms of a pality. Political 
culture is thus the manifestation in aggregate form of the 
psychological and subjective dimensions of politics.” 


Far Lucian Pye political culture is the praduct of toth the collective history af a political 
system and the life histories of the individuals who currently make up the system; it 18 rooted 
equally in public events and private experiences. Political culture theary conatitutes an attempt 
ta integrate psychology and sociology in order to be able to “apply to dynamic political analysis 
both the revolutionary findings of modern depth psychology and recent advances in the sacialajical 
techniques for measuring attitudes in mass societies;" it signals an etfort to apply an essentially 
behavieral form of analysis to the study of such classic concepts as “political ideology,” 
“legitimacy,” “sovereignty,” “natianhoad,” ard the “rule of law,” and seeks to make tore explicit 
and systematic much of the understanding asaociated with such concepts a3 political ideology, 
national ethos and spirit, national political psychology, and the fundamental values of a people? 
Pye further observes that much of the sriting an political culture 3eems to revolve around four 
general themes: trust versus suspicion, hierarchy versus equality, liberty versus cnercion, and 
the subject or object of loyalty and commitment (i.e., particularism in identification to the family 


or parochial groups, or a more generalizable identification such as ‘with the nation as a whole!. 


4+Pye and Yerba, Political Culture and Political Development, p. 513-516. 

*David L. Sills, ed., International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Yor. 12, (New York: The 
Macmillan Company & The Free Press, 1968), p. 213. 

“Pie and Yerba, Political Culture and Political Development, p. 8. 
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The way in which different societies fave developed to carnbine and vary these themes provides 
much of the distinctive character of each country.* 

whereas many of the earlier political culture theorists stressed beliefs and attitudes at the 
exclusion of behavior, Stephen White, in the late 19703, concluded that behavior rnust also be 
considered. Noting that Yerba had allowed a close circular relationship between beliefs and the 
operation of structure, and that Pye had included “operational norms ofa pality” in fis deni mtion 
of political culture, White found that other writers seemed less concerned to draw a dist netion.* 
White also arqued that the inclusion of behaviour is supported in sociological and anthropological 
literature from which political science had originally drawn. Methadologically, two advantages 
were incurred from subsurming 4 behavioural 3s well as an attitudinal dimension within the 


deri nition of political culture. As White explains, 


In the first place, it avoids the gprablem of circularity wich 
arises when political beliefs are inferred from political 
behaviour and then used in turn to explain that behaviour (or 
Mice Meres); and it avoids the related and thorny problem or 
attempting to assess the extent to which political beliefs may 
actually be said to have influenced behaviour--beliefs may be 
internally contradictory, some may be more ‘actionable’ than 
others, and so forth.? 


Finally, White rightfully cautions those who look to political culture for explanations that it 


12 too much to say that s country’s political culture provides a necessary and sufficient explanation 


*Pue and Yerba, Political Culture and Political Develapment, pp. 22-23. 


2For example Kenneth Jowitt, “An Organizational Approach to the Study of Political Culture in 
Marxist-Leninist Systems”, American Political Science Review, Yol. 68, 1974, p. 114: 
falitical culture 13 “a set of informal, adoptive postures--behavieural and attitudinal --that 
emerge in response to and interact with the 3et of formal definitions--idenlogicsal, policy, and 
Institutional --that characterize agiven level of society”; and David Paul, Political Culture and the 
socialist Purpose” in Jane Shapiro and Peter Potchnuj, eds, Change_and Adaptation in Soviet and 
East European Politics (Mew York: Praeger Publishers, 1976), p. 4: Political culture is an 
“observable configuration of values, symbols, orientations and behavior patterns related to the 
politics of a qiven society.” 


white, Political Culture and Soviet Politics, p. 17. 
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of the manner in ‘which its political system operates; to do so would leave ane unable to explain 
rapid changes If PalItICal systems that would exceed ani concelvadle speed of cnande tn 3 political 
culture. Similarly, to argue the reverse, that the political culture is wholly a result of the 
rhanner in'which the political system operates, is alsa unacceptable sifce one would then te unatle 
to explain the marked difference in the manner in‘vhich Communist political systems have tended 


to operate, despite the frequent similarity among them in tersmis of formal structure. Hence, 


Political Culture, in fact, must be regarded a3 both causing and 
caused: 43 4a variable winch mediates between the political 
system and its environment, providing a framework within which 
patterns of political belief and behaviour, historically 
considered, can be located, and as 3 factor which will influence 
and constrain--thaugh mot determine--future patterns of 
development ina political system.!9 


Almand agreed with White when he in turn observed that political culture 15 tot 4 


unidirectional cause of political structure and behavior. Rather, 


the relation between political structure amd culture is 
intersctive,.. one cannot explain cultural propensities without 
reference to historical experience and contemporary structural 
constrainsts and opportunities, and. . in turn, @ prior set of 
attitudinal patterns will tend to persist in sorne form and degree 
for 3 significant period of time, despite efforts to transtorm 
itl 


Having been dulu adrnanished and cautioned about assianing to political culture a tau pre- 
eminent and primary status in the study of any society, ane cannot, however, deny its cansideratle 
and significant role. While it may atten seem subjective, and although its definition 13 often the 
subject of heated scholarly debate, that is does exist seems patently cbvious, such that even 


fnaterialistic Marxist-Leninist theorists grant it recognition (renamed, of course, 3% an 


lOwhite, Political Culture and Soviet Politics, p. 20. 
'!Gabriel A. Almond, “Communism and Political Culture Theory” in Comparative Politics, 
January 19835, p.12?. 
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“objective” force in society). Indeed, the Cornmunists have rirst- hand experience of its strength, 
Jet alone its objective existence, in their attempts to build Soviet- modelled ocialisra in the Soviet 
East Eurcpean empire. As Almond has observed, the CLammunist regimes in Eastern Europe provide 
“natural experiments” in attitudinal change and can serve ag a test case for political culture 
theory. He concludes that despite specific Communist attention to the attempt to shape political 
culture to cantorm to 4 Saviet Socialist madel, indigenous cultures, while affected, have resisted 
change more than the Communists had expected.!= 

It 13 precisely this phenornenan of persistence in the face of determined assault that hes 
prompted the following discussion of Polish political culture. The Polish case, in particular, 13 
marked not only by persistent oppositional values and attitudes, but by derivative oppnasitianal 
behavior a3 well; it is precisely behavior that seems to hatinguish Polish political culture at 
certain times. Consequently, Pye's concept of political culture ss 4 set of attitudes, beliets and 
sentiments, plus White's inclusion of behavior, in shart, a more traditional view of political 
culture trom 4 sociological or anthropological perspective) is the sense in which political culture 
is used in this work. Although such 4 broad definition of political culture does tend to expand the 
concept beyond the limits of precise operationalization, it is, nevertheless, in accordance with the 
purpose of this particular work. The objective of the following discussion is not to engage tn 
argument about the identification of Polish politics] culture 9s an independent or dependent 
Warlable in a scientific analysis of Polish society (others are certainly better equipped and 
disposed to do 30, 33 so much of the current Political Science literature on the sutyect 
dernonstrates!?}- rather, it is hoped that the reader will gain from this discussion 4 historical 
appreciation of the nation of Poland and 3 sense of the historical continuity snd canscinusness 30 


vital to Poles, but so easily lost in anaysis limited to current events only. Indeed, in this reqsra 


I2Al mand, “Communism and Political Culture Theory”, pp. 136-7. 


4c. . . : cee Poe ; : 
'SSee for example, Lowell Dittmer, “Comparative Coramunist Political Culture”, Studies in 
Comparative Communism, ‘ol. 26, nos. 1&2, Spring/Summer 1963, pp. 9-24. 
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Poland becomes a prime example tending to confirm the salidity of political culture 35 an area of 
promising study and as an explanation af how and why the Poles were moved to action most 


recently, but certainly not tinally, in 1350-331. 


B. HISTORICAL ROOTS 

Willig Woods, cormrmenting on events incontemporsry Poland, once refrarked that whenever 
a Pole wants to explain sore aspect of his work, or of the present situation, he starts, 49 4 rule, 
by talking about Polish history.'4 fore than most nations, Poland seems to provide a sive gus 
fea example of the role that historical consciousness may play in formulating and shaping the 
beliefs and attitutdes, and hence the political culture, of 4 modern people. Stewart Steven observed 
that the Poles are smimated by a history in which myth is es potent ¢ brew to the Polish 
Ifagination as fact, such that there is not an event on the contemporary scene thet does not tind 
some echo in Polish history.'= Furthermore, this brew is often bathed in the light of 
Qloritication, particularly in times of current travail, resulting in the inculcation and 
nourishment of 3 tradition of resistance to any foreign presence that is so remarkable to most 
observers of Poland. History, in effect, becnmes a weapon for the Poles, 3 weapon of defense and 
self-preservation. 4s Jan Gross writes, 


In the last two hundred years, every tirne Polish society coalesced 
and orgamzed itself sufficiently to try toa shake off the 
stranglehold of an unwanted state orgamzation, it found it a3 
necessarily to conquer the past 33 to overcome contemporary 
institutions. In a series af almost instinctive efforts at 3elf- 
preservation, Polish sonety has repeatedly resisted forein- 
impased masters not only by struggling against thern but also by 
tring to core to grips with its own fosst, te understand its own 


l4william Woods, Poland: Faqle in the Fast (New York: Hill and Wang, 1968), p. 212. 
Stewart Steven, The Poles (New York: MacMillan, 1982), p. 265. 


cources af conduct, and to perpetuste its rnast important national 
traditians.!& 


The reason for the Poles to do this is historical in itself, a3 well as being 4 function of the 


culture that emerged trom Poland's “glorious” history. M. kK. Dziewanawski has observed that, 


Every nation is, consciously ar unconsciously, inspired by an 
idea that is central to its. mentality, an ides that 13 43 guiding 
principle of its fistary. Goth geographically and culturally 
Poland cannot be understood except as a transition area between 
the Western Atlantic world and the Eurasian continental mass 
forming the heartland of the USSR.!? 


While the observer of Polish civilization will find both Eastern and Western elements, the 
Poles themselves seern ta have chosen ta emphasize the Western elements, and fave for centuries 
identified themselves much more with the West than with the East. This unmistakable Western 
orientation stems from the creation of the Polish state itself ‘when King Mieszka |, in marrying a 
Lzech princess, accepted Rornan Christianity ind. 0D. $66 a3 a atrategern to counter the missionary 
(as well a3 colonizing) zeal of the neighboring Teutons. 

The end of the first Christian millenium was a time of growing division for Europe. To the 
west of Poland the struqgle betveen the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire was heating up. In 
arder ta resist Teutonic pressure, Poland drew closer to the Papacy. To Poland's east, the 
neighboring Slavs of Kievan Russian also accepted Christianity ind. D. 989, but from Byzantium. 
The pressure of Cirttodox Christianity frarn the east also served ta strengthen Poland's 
identification with the West, and particularly its sense of Roman Christiamty as the gap of 
antagonism between the Latin and Greek churches ‘widened. For Paland, statetinad and Cathalisen 
became ane in the same, while the growing snamolous position and identification of Peland in 


Central Europe increased Poland's self-conscious uniqueness. 


lSJan Tomasz Gross, “In Search of History" in Abraham Brumberg, ed., Poland, benesis of 3 
Revolution (New York: Yintage Books, 19823, p. 3. 

1? K. Dziewanowski, Poland in the Twentieth Century (Mew York: Columbia University 
peers, 1977), 9. 253. 


The eleventh and tweltth centuries thus witnessed the tuunding of Poland's national identity 33 
well ag the emergence af a new social structure. Fromits pagan period, Poland inherited 4 stranq 
clan systern with 3 tendency toward equality among its members sirnilar, in sorne ways, ta the 
scottish clans. This clannish tradition prevented the early formation or the teudal stucture 
cammon to most European societies.'* (ine of the manifestations of the emphasiz on equality was 
the tendency toward unanitnty af decisions in those decisions of qreat importance to the gener] 
coramunity. From this practice can be traced the establishment of the later /?eerua7 wete that 
would give everl) member of the community the right to freely prociaim dissent to majority 
decisions and the right to invake the rule at unanirnity. 

Despite 4 tradition of equality, class differentiation based on clan heads arid their families did 
develop. The consolidation of clans and the general rnartial strnosphere or the time and sreq 
promoted the ernergence of 3 group of soldiers and advisors to the major chieftains who came to 
Torm the nucleus of the Sristezs or noble knighthood ot Poland. The mass of Poles were Tres 
men, srnall independent farmers, while 4 class of slaves was formed fram prizoners of war and 
Jedtors. AS In Hungary, the principle of primogeniture fever took raat arid hence, ever 
descendent of a nobleman was also considered an equal nobleman. 6y the sixteenth century this 
notde gentry, or primary land-owning class, formed a relatively large ten percent of the 
population. The gentry enjoyed Tull political rights and identitied itself as “the nation”, although 
the mass of tree peasants shared in the national identity through religion and through partici patian 
in the decisive battles to carne. 

The fo/isd Caeocaiefe of the twelfth century, written by s foreigner referred to as Gallus 
Anonymous, noted that Poland, “though it 1s surrounded and combated by so many peoples Christian 


and pagan. . never was entirely subjected by anyone.” The chronicle also glorified the fiqures of 


\Snziewanowski, Poland in the Twentieth Century, p. 4. 
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victorious, just and protective rulers, the bravery uf kmahts and their fidelity to a ruler |? 
Monethless, the strong religious identification of the nation never allowed the development of a cult 
of the holy ruler in Poland, but rather evolved a cult around the martyred bishop St. Stanislaus, 
who had opposed the secular authorities. 

The identity of the ernerging nation of Poland was fired with a particularly glorious sheen 
when the Polish sz/se4zs and peasantry, despite terrific devastation, successfully challenged and 
glowed the Tatar invasion from the east in the Battle of Legnica in Silesia in Tedd. Although 
Henry the Pious at the head of the Polish turces, as well as a large portion of the nobility, was 
Killed inthe battle, the Tatars soon withdre'v and Poland sae the Mongol yoke that had fallen on 
Kievan Russia. From this stand developed the first identification of Poland ag the s.tfe.ers/e 
Ckeisishisiis, the shield and bulwark of Christian Europe against the infidel of the East. This 
Image was reinforced by Poland's resistance of the successors to the Tatars, the Uttorman Turks, in 
the titteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, perhaps most dramatically displayed in Jan 
sobleski's rescue of the city uf Yienna from Turkish seige in 1683. Similarly, the Polish- 
Hungarian union in 1440 under Ladislav Ill «vas crested to drive the Turks out of Europe, tu 
liberate heseiqed Constantinople, and to promote the consolidation of the merger of the Greek and 
Latin Churches agreed to at the Council of Florence in 1439. The defeat of the union forces and the 
death of Ladislav Ul in the Battle of Yarna (1444) on the Black Sea ended these ambitions, but one 
can not help but ‘wonder at how the course of Instory may have been altered fad the crusade 
succeeded. “9 The growth of Polish agriculture during these same centuries resulted in Poland 
also becoming thought of a3 the granary of Europe. For the Pules, this identification a3 protector 


knight and provider of bread constituted the basis of self-esteem within the Polish gentry and gave 


Aleksandra Jasinka-Kamis, “National identity and Image of World Suciety: the Polish Case" 
in International Social Science Journal, ¥ol. 43, no. 1, 1982, p. 101. 


<Ofonstantinople, of course, fell to the Turks in 1453 in one of the major watersheds of 
history. 
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it 4 feeling at superiority if relation to others, particularly merchants, in the rest at Europe. As 


J. Tazntr states, 


Just a3 each estate tad its own separate duties, so too every nation 
vas occupied vith something characteristic: the English were to 
3311 the zeas, the Dutch were to be merchants, while the Poles 
were to be the defenders of other Christian nations, this type of 
duty being obviously more honourable than the others, thereby 
strengthening even further their nobility.¢! 


If nothing else, such a “superior” view of the world convinced the Poles that foreign models of 
civilization and government were usel ess and contrary to the Polish character. 

This prideful self-view of the Poles was further enhanced by Poland's achievement of grest 
power stetus in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The establishment of the Janellonan 
Dynasty in 1366 had joined the Lithuanian and Polish crowns into 8 great union designed, 
imtially, to stop the advance of the Teutonic Knights trom the west. Although the knights of the 
Teutonic Order canstituted the greatest military power of the time, the Polish-Lithuanian forces 
defeated them at the epic Battle of Grunwald in 1410, causing 3 profound shift. in the power 
Situation in Central and Eastern Europe. By the latter half of the fifteenth century, the 
Jagiellonian dynasty ruled over not only Poland and Lithuania, but Bohernia, Moravia, Hunjary 
Slavakia, and Croatia as well, with Prussia and Moldavia a3 fiefs. Thus most of the territory 
between the Baltic, Adriatic, snd Black Seas was under Polish rule. The Golden Age of Casimir 1Y, 
the Great (1447-1492) was at hand. Such greatness is remembered by Poles today. 

The Golden Age of Casimir l¥ also gave rise to the expansion of gentry political rights. The 
Statutes of Nieszawa (1454) abliged the king to make no laws or binding decisions withaut the 
consent of the representative of the nobility, and are often referred to a3 Poland's Magna Carta. 
The first Sera (diet) of the Polish nation met in 1495 to vote on taxes for the king. Because the 

<\,J. Tazbir, Kultura Szlachecka ‘wv Polsce [Gentry Culture in Poland] (Warsew: Wiedza 


Powszechna, 1973), p. 79, as quoted in A. Jssinska-Kania, “Netionsl Identity and Image of World 
society: the Polish Case”, p. 102. 


Polish nobility cornprised 30 large 4 proportion of the country’s population, Poland could be said ta 
have had at that time the most representative qavernment in ECurape in terms of the level of 
narticipation in political decisionmaking.** The privilege of Yearroen csoriesginus ater 
Juve wets Crone may be arrested unless sentenced by a law court), issued ag early as 1433, 
qave the gentry the rights of 4szevs Cor sus that would not appear in England until 1605. The 
figerum tere had not yet degenerated inta the tao] of dissension and manipulation that ‘wuld 
infarnously charscterize it in the eighteenth century, a civic spirit held sway, and foreign 
otservers admired the “evsrceis modersis in Poland. Political tolerance ard high cultural 
- development, epitomized by the general European high regard for the University of Cracow, 
accompanied the political develaprments. Srnsll wonder that the Poles believed their nation to be 
the freest and mast advanced in the world. 

The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century served again to emphasize the identity of 
Poland with Catholicigrn after sorne initigl Protestant success in the form of Calvinism in the 
1540s and 1550s. In any case, such flirtations with the new religion did not extend to the 
peasanty. If anything, Poland is more notable for the religious toleration it evidenced during these 
times of Europesn turbulence <4 This tolerance may be attributable to the depth ta which 
Catholicism was slresdy established, such that it was never seriously threstened by 
Protestantism. Poland thus avoided the civil wars that plaqued other countries. 

More threatening, towever, was the growing power of Russia to the esst, ss the Russians, 
starting under Ivan Ill in the fifteenth century, threw orf the Tatars and expanded the former 


Duchy of Moscow; Novgorod, an ally of Foland-Lithuania, fell in in 1476. But the trios 


42Harold 0. Nelson, ed. Poland, A Country Study (Washington, D.C. U. 3. Governenent 
Printing Press, 1963), . 16. 

==(ndeed, religious toleration vas even extended to sume Tatars who, after ane conflict, asked 
to stay and settle in Poland in the vicinity of Yilno in the early fifteenth century. Enjoying 
freedom of religion, these Tatars 2erved Poland faithfully in peace and war after their settlement. 
The descendents of these Tatars even fielded a valiant body af volunteer horsemen in the struggle 
against the Balsheviks in 1920. See Raman Dyboski, Poland in World Civilization (Mew York: 
M. Battett Corp., 1950), p. 19, and pp. 45-59. 


momentuous events vere occuring within Poland itself where the civic and martial virtues thet 
had served Poland so exemplarily before seerned to atrophy in an strnospnere of seerning 
prosperity and false security. A constitutional crisis gripped the nation 4s the nobility continued 
to limit the power of the king. The extinction of the Jeqiellonian dynasty in 15? began a practice 
of electing kings, atten foreign, a5 4 method at balancing cormpeting entry interests and 
Maintaining gentry cortral of the state. Charging trade routes and 3 shitting of trade centers 
toward the west following the tall of Canstartinople caused urban and business centers in Foland to 
tail while land values rose. The power of the gentrij soon introduced measures of sertdorn as early 
43 1520 and a growing bifucation into “lordly” and “plebian” spread through Polish somiety. By 
the eighteenth century the concept of a “yentry nation” was introduced, thereby excluding other 
estates from the unified concept of nation that had previously marked Poland.<4 

Such internal deterioration could not have occurred at 3 worse time, since in 1645, when the 
rest of Europe had exhasuted itself in the religinus wars that had culminsted in the Thirty Years 
War, Poland was just beginning its “Deluge” that ‘ould last until the end of the century. 
Expanding Russian power instigated the Ukrainian Cossacks, orthodox brethren of the Russians, to 
revolt against Folish rule. The Swedes, seeking to contro] the Baltic trade, invaded Foland in 
support of its candidate for the elective kinkship. The Turks continued their exparsian fran the 
anuit, and the Russians, tasking advaritge of the Polish-Lithusnian Wweskness, atsarbted the 
previouly Polish lands in the Ukraine. By the time of the Great Northern War (1700-1721), 
RUSSIA and Sweden were the major cornpetitors in the ares, and poland, allied alternately ‘with 
Russia and Sweden, found that Peter was interested in msmipulating Polish atfsirs as ‘well. 

The devastation of Poland was mirrored in the fsctianalizstion of the Polish gentry. 
Extraordinary sensitivity to democracy and to freedom frorn 9 powerful rnonarchil led to 9 


situation bordering on anarchy 48 mernbder3 of the gentry sold their votes for the kingship and 


«44 Jasinska-Kania, "National Identity and | mage of World Society: the Polish Case”, p. 103. 
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their use of 7*Zerua% wets inthe Sejm to the hiqgest bidder. Tha insbility to form an effective, 
united Polish government weighed heavily against Poland's survival in a time ot emerging new 
powers. Further, the troubles in the East were cormpounded by the re-emergence to the west or 
the Germans in the form of a rising Prussia under the rule af the ambitious Frederick II (the 
Brest), and in the form or the growing Hapsburg power to the southwest. The wars or Austrian 
succession in Europe were mirrored by wars of Polish succession in East-Centrsal Europe as 
Russians, Austrians, and Prussians all vied for further interest in Poland, and found willing allies 
among the nobility or Poland who were intent in pursuing thier own rivalries. 

Despite a tardy revival or nationalistic reeling in Poland arter Stanislas Pornistawski ‘was 
placed on the throne by the Russians “9 Poland's fate was sealed: such attempts at reform by the 
Poles only instigated their neighbors to preemptive action. The First Partition of Poland in i? v2 
ty Austria, Prussia, and Russis cost Foland nearly one-third of its territory, alrnost one-falt ot 
its population, and mare than one-halr of its resources, while naturally strengthening the 
partitioning powers (Prussia, for instance, annexed the Polish territory that had separated 
Brandenturg- Prussia from East Prussia). 

The shock of dismemberment galvanized the Poles to attempt a series at progressive reforms 
that culminated in the May Constitution (1791), which converted Foland into 3 hereditary 
monarchy, made cabinet ministers responsible to the Sejm, nullified ‘Sera were, and begen 
the tirst steps toward abolishing serfdom. The constitution reflected the influence at the Age at 
Enlightenment that was in Tull force in Europe, and liberals throughout Europe heralded its 
provisions. For later generations of Poles the May Constitution came to be regarded a3 “the Gill or 
Rigtits” of the Folish tradition, the embodiment of all that was enlightened and progressive in 


Poland's past, a rnonurmert to the nation’s will to live in freedom, 3 permanent reproach to the 


| éIStanislas August Poniatiwski was a former Polish ambassador in St. Petersburg and 4 
discarded lover of Catherine I!. A man of brilliant mind tut weak character, he ‘vas, a3 Stanislas 
Il, to be the last king of Poland. 
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tyranny of the partitioning powers."*© Even the noted English conservative, Edmund Burke, 
cormmented that “Humanity must rejoice and glory when it considers the change in Poland."* 

The prospect that the new constitution would regenerate Poland, revitalize the divided 
country, and transtorm Poland into a modern state caused Catherine Il of Russia to tske action. 
Finding support among some ot the more conservative magnates in Poland ‘vho ‘vere angered at the 
limitations the constitution imposed on their former liberties, and joined too by a Prussia that 
stnelled the promise wt spoils, Catherine sent her army into Poland to restore the old constitution. 
The Poles were defeated, the May Constitution was repealed, and Russia and Prussia proceeded to 
partition Poland a second time. The irony was that while Poland had been partitioned the first time 
on the grounds that its anarchy and weskness upset the power relationships in East-Central 
Europe, it vas now despoiled precisely because it had been successfully reforming itself and had 
thus started to threaten 1t3 neighbors. 

The Second Partition sparked a popular uprising under the leadership of Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko.<2 |ntluenced by his experience ‘vith the American militia in the American 
Revolution, and by the success of the citizens’ army in France at the time, Kosciuszko appesled to 
the whole Polish nations to rise in arms against the oppressors. In a throwback to Leqnica and 


Grunwald, the Pules seized the initiative and inflicted several deteats on the Russians. Such 


“Norman Davies, God's Playround, A History af Poland (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1362), Yol. 1, p. S55. Davies also notes that Karl Marx later wrote of this constitution 
that it was “the anly work of freedom which Central Europe has ever produced of its own accord. . 


The histary of the world knows no other example of such generosity by the gentry.” 
2?Quoted in Dziewanowski, Poland in the Twentieth Century, p. 27. 
22Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1317), soldier, statesman, and (to this day! symbol of 


Rorantic military ramanticisrn, led an insurrection in Krakow in March 1794, that soon spread 
throughout Poland. Theugh he scored sorne remarkable victories against bath the Russians and the 
Prussians, the nationwide uprising was finally crushed by superior Russian armies in Movernter 
ot that year. A democrat in the tradition of Jefferson and Lafayette (he had offered his services to 
the Continental army in 1776 and ‘vas eventually appointed by Wastington as his adjutant), he 
was the co-authar of a rnanitesto granting personal freedam ta Polish peasants and reducing their 
dues in the ‘way of serf labor by one-half; in 1617?) shartly before his death, he granted full 


emancipation to his serfs. (Biography taken tram Gross, “In Search of History”, pp. 2998-99 ) 
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success induced the Frussians to join the ussians in Tinally subduing the Poles, and in | 
Austria, Russia, and Frussia sought to solve the Polish prablem permanently Oy erasing Poland 
fram the map of Europe in the Third Partition. Their efforts to do so. vould not only grove the 
resiliency of Polish traditions, but would also permanently mark Polish political culture. 

Looking back aver the history of Poland prior to the Third Partition, Folish socialagist lan 
Seczepenski has abserved that many at the essential traits of Polish nationslity and culture were 
formed during this perind. These traits include “3 cult of individualism, a highly develoced 
feeling of honar and personal dignity, the intransigence of the gentry ta subordination, and an 
inability to organize collectively for any long-term efforts. They also include 4 2p catriotism, 
bravery, and national pride."*? The iderititication of Poland as the “Bulwark of Christendom” and 
ho that identity reinforced these traits has already been noted. Additionally, mernories ut Polish 
qQreatness, st a time when the rest of Europe was living in the shadow of the Middle Ages anid was 
torn by recurrent dynastic and ecclesiastical wartare, wauld serve to fire the imagination and 
pride of Poles tor generations to corne. 

In the opinion of Rornan Dyboski, equal in importance to Poland's services in the defense of 
Christian Europe was its achievement of moving the frontier of Europe's Christian civilization 
eastward by peaceTul unions withits neighbors.59 The contrast to the Teutonic Knights’ method ot 
the sword in converting pagans was even arqued before the Fope at the Council of Constance 
(1414-14183). with the council opting for the Polish arqument. Foles thus point with pride at 
how Poland was able to fashion & large ard great era state in the vahaiale borderlands between 
Central and Eastern Europe entirely by means of peaceful association with neighborim peocles. 


This “Jagiellonian idea” of Polish policy uniting the middle European nations around Polist 


<7 Jan Szezepanski, Polish Society (New York: Random House, 1970), p. 11. 
“ODyboski, Poland in World Civilization, p. 20. 


leadership would again be taken up after World War | and would te considered 3 political 
possi otlity Dy some Polish politicians a3 late a3 World var 11.4! 

Finally, from the history of pre-partition Polsnd, there was @ national heritage of peasant 
folk culture reaching beck to the Tirst kings, and a tradition of peasant participation in Polish 
history, from Legnica and Grunwald, to King Stefan Batory (1576-1586), who hed organized an 
infantry of pessants thst helped himn win decisive victories agsinst the Russians, and Koscluszka 
and his peasant forces of 1°94. The legal state of Poland may have disappeared in 1795, but the 


Polish nation was not about to submit. 


C. FARTITION POLAND 

The destructian of Foland intused the Poles with one moral imperative -- that of regaining 
Poland's lost independence. Paradoxically, the loss of an independent state prarnoted the 
strengthening and broadening of national identification in Polish society. Deprived of political 
sovereignty for nearly 125 years, until World War l, the Poles missed aut on the development of 
national identity that was being expressed in the creation of new nation-ststes in Europe. Bust 
‘while the Poles failed to acquire state identity through armed struggle and revolution, naticanal 
identity vas maintained, strengthened, and realized through intellectual and spiritual etrort as the 
Poles sought to transcend the oppressive reality of the nineteenth century. 

Without going inte 3 detailed history of this struggle, 1t should be surficient to recount some ot 
the more salient points. First, the Poles tried to take advantage of any situation to push tor 
independence. The first major opportunity came with Napolean's mastery of Europe. Naturally 
Jrawh to the ideas of the French Revolution and to the fact that Napolean was fighting the 
partitioning powers, Foles fought in Napolean’s farces in Italy, Spain, Egypt, and Haiti: indeed, the 


Folish national anthem was written Dy an otficer at the Polish Legion in Itsly with Napalean. Thus 


“\Szezepanski, Polish Society, p. 15. 


it was that Polish expatriate forces accornparied Napoleon when he entered Foland in 1308; they 
were rewarded With the establishment of the Duchy of Warsaw by the Treaty af Tilsit. Poland 
contributed over 100,000 troops to Napoleon's Russian campaign, and Napoleon 13 said to have 
impressed by the bravery at the Poles. Unfortunately, because the Fales had looked an Napoleon as 
aliberatar and had pledged hirn their support, they also shared in M3 eventual detest. 

The partitioning powers were confirmed in most of their Polish holdings ty the decisians or 
the Congress of Yierina, although some céntral provinces were organized into Kingdom Poland, 
normally referred ta as Congress Potand, and placed into personal union with the Tsar af Russia. 
This arrangement lasted until the Polish revolt in 1830, atter which Congress Foland was 
Incerporsted into the Russign empire. The suppression of the revolt resulted in the brest 
Emigration when more than 10,000 Poles of the intelligentsia, political and student leaders, ard 
arm officers lett Foland.°* Despite further uprisings in 1646, 1548, 1563, and 1905, the 
fact of foreign dorminstion remained. Yhat was indelibly established, though, was 4 tradition of 
resistence to foreign oppressian. 

The struqqle for Polish independence was deeply influericed by the Romantic erg of European 
culture. The Polish expatriate community was instrumental in establishing and nugrishing the 


is€3 at Polarid at a time when legal statetinod v'93 rmissing. Europe witnessed a flowering af Polish 
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culture-in-exile, from the music of Chopin to the Romantic poetry of Mickiewicz,2* Slowacki =4 


and Krasinski; and slways, the central therne of this cultural expression was the imperative tg 
reqgin Poland's lost independence, to restore the Poles to their righttul place among the nations of 
the world, and te pay hornsge to the ides of Poland. Tsarist police records show that this poetry 
inspired the thoughts and actions of young Folish patriotic conspirstors; indeed, in that Romentic 
patriots made little distinction between poetry and political writings, ina certain sense literature 
and politics have remained intertwined in Polish tradition ever since.©° 

Jan Gross has observed thet "to keep alive the idea of Poland as 9 nation, Poles developed 4 
particular attitude toward their country’s history. Instead of viewing it as 9 series of facts, such 
a¢ dynastic succession, legislative acts, or sorne combination of extrinsic events, they proceeded to 
search for the meaning of that history."°© Such self-examination of its history tended to confirm 
int Polish minds the belief that Poland was unique. Despite oft-occurring bans an Polish schools 


and universities of Polish institutions, and of the Polish lanquage, sarnetirnes even at religious 


2Sadarm Mickiewicz (1798-1855) was Poland's greatest poet, a friend of Puskin, and an 
ardent revolutionary. Forced to flee Poland after the November 1850 Uprising, he taught Slavic 
literature at the College de France for four years, and during the 1848 revolutions, organized a 
Polish Legion in Italy. In 1849 he founded an international journal in Paris called La Tribune des 
Peuples. He died of cholera in Constantinople where he fad gone to organize a Pulish army to fight 
aqainst Russia during the Crimean War. Mickiewicz’s most famous works are the narrative poem 
Pan Tadeusz and the play Dziady [The Foretathers]. {Biography taken from Gross, “In Search of 
Hiztory", p. 298. Untortunately. space does not permit examples of Mickiewicz 3 work in tms 
study, but a reading of his poetry is incredibly inspiring, even for ron- Poles, and important for 3 
better understanding of partition Poland; the spiritual element of his work is truly powertul. For 
an outstanding exarninatian of Mickie'vic2's life and work and how his efforts helped to shape 
Polish national consciousness (an examination written by a Pole} see Waclaw Lednicki, Life and 
Culture of Poland as Reflected in Polish Literature (New York: Roy Publishers, 1944), 
especially pp. 156-211. 


24 jyliusz Slowacki (1809-1949) i3 considered by same to be equal if not superior to 
Mickiewic2 in poetic genious. He left Polandin 1831 but kept apart from the rest of the so-called 
Great Emigration. Zygmunt Krasinski (1612-1859) is considered, with Slowacki and 
Mickiewicz, to te one of the three greatest Polish romantic poets. He spent most of fis life abroad, 
hecarme a prolific epistolarian, and died in Paris. (Biographies taken from Grosa, “In Search af 
History", p. 298). 

*2Gross, “In Search of History”, p. 5. 
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services, the Poles heldon. The family became the basic national institution and homes becarne the 
“fortresses” of the national spirit, where the gloriaus history at Poland was retold and the 
cultural heritage was cultivated. 

In some ways one could almost describe Polish Rornaritic patriotism as a religion of treedarn. 
The spirituslization of the Polish struggle, as well a3 the strong Polish identification with Romar 
Catholicism, gave rise to imagery of Poland as 4 “fgvres of Lhrist: Poland, enslaved and 
innocently suffering, was destined to atone for the sins of other nations and to redeern the world, 
Poland acquired 4 messianic mission-ot introducing the world into sners of liberty and happiness, 
arid Foles continued to tight sround the world in struggles for freedom under the watchword of “for 
your freedom and ours.” The current oppression, suffering, and injustice that Poland ‘wis 
experiencing was actually a purification to prepare Poland to carry out its mission.©"’ A Fiole 
w3s fa be measured by the tnanner in which he tought for his ideals, not Dy the autcame ot the 
struggle. The effect of such powertul imagery is still alive in the Polish identity. 

Having brietly discussed the Romantic tradition in Foland, one riust also recognize the 
ceveloprnent of the concept of “organic work”. Originating in the ordered and rationslist traditian 
of the Enlightenment, it also contained elernents of pasitivism. The program proposed to avercome 
Poland's underdevelopment by transforming its social structure and by introducing reforms 
modelled on more developed countries** {the nineteenth century was not a century of progress or 
of tnajern ecanornic development tor Foland due to Its subject status}. Adherents of this line of 
thought critically evaluated the former systems of Poland and its ruling gentry class, concluding 
that in their faults were to be found the sources af the country’s denise. The future of Poland thus 
rested in recngnizing realities and in working “within the sy3tem" to- secure eventual 
independence. In the meantirne, the foundations for ¢ strong Poland capatile of independence and 


able to compete in the modern world tad to be sid. 
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The principles of organic labor tirst took hold in Austrian-occupied Gslacis, where Austrian 
rile was less repressive arid more conducive to cooperation. The Orutsl superesston of the 1582 
insurrection by the Russians, however, caused the cancept to spread to other farts of Foland a3 4 
backlash to the excesses at Romantic resistance that seerned to lead only to disaster and destruction. 
Then too, the social and economic changes that accompanied the emancipation of the serts and then, 
Industrialization in Poland in the latter half of the nineteeth century, led to problems that seemed 
to demand cooperation in administrative rerorms and in the development of few municipal and 
civic institutions. A few emphasis was placed on economic labor, 3 tield previously disdained if 
the gentry cultural values. Further, the passage of time and the new host of problems tended to be 
dealt with differently in the three parts of Foland, such that the older concepts of Folish political 
unity were strained. ©? 

The years of partition thus created traditions of both intense Romantic resistance and 3 less 
assertive kind of positivist adaptation; both existed side-by-side, with one never far tram the 
ather , a3 situations seemed to dictate. In neither tradition, however, was the gos) of independence 
forgotten or forsaken. The cultural heritage ot Poland was maintained and, indeed, with the 
redoubled effarts at Polish education that accompanied the advent of industrializatian and the ree] 
for an educated populace, new strides were rade at strengthening that heritage. 

Education had always been the mark of social distinction in Poland and had tradtianally been 
the preserve ot the intelligentsia. In the suppression oar the nobility that accompanied the 
partitionings of Poland, the intelligentsia ermerged as 4 critical national elite that could carry on 
the stuaqqle against foreign oppression. The effect or the Polish intelligentsia livi A abroad, whose 
‘ideas were continually smuggled into Poland, has already been mentioned. As Aleksander Gell 
ooserved in figs comparative study of the Russian and Polish intelligentsias, the Folish 


intelligentsia, deprived of its own state and ntaions) institutions, needed history (as we have 


*Barnett, Poland, pp. 16-19. 


seen}. “They looked to themselves a3 the continuation of the best elements ot the Polish gentry. 
They tried to adapt the fundamental dernocratic ideals from the bentry Republic toa modern tities. .. 


The Poligh intelligentsia actually inherited zome elements of the life-style of the gentry."44 
Thus the old gentry vslues were passed and broadened as the ranks of the intelligentsia expanded. 
As bella observed , 


Mot only those who were directly involved in social struggle, but 
all persons who had completed the gvynasctua Cit 
unpropertied) felt thernselves to be members of it (the 
intelligentsia]. The gymasziear inculcated the value system 
that included cornirmitrient to the political struggle for the 
independent Polish state; the social struggle was a means to their 
tinal gosl.4! 


The effect of the foreign occupation and the rnaintenance of the idea of ¢ Folish nation outside 
the cancept of the legal state was to have other effects on Polish political culture, stfects that bear 
directly on the situation today. As Aleksandra Jasinska-Kania wrote in fer study of Polish 


national identity, 

The partitions brought about 4 clear demarcation of the notions of 
nation and state in social consciousness. National identity could 
not coincide with the identity of the citizens of 9 state who 
perceive its authority ta be the representation of their interests. 
Such suthority was alien not only because it represented foreign 
Interests but also because it abolished the old order and ald laws 
and replaced them with new ores, often incomprehensible and 
inconsistent with national traditions and customs. .. .A citizen's 
Inability to view his interests as coinciding with those of the state 
and to identify himself with the authorities (always described as 
“they") became permanent components af Polish national 
consciousness, even atter the regaining of independence.44 


4Usleksander Gella, “The Russian and Polish Intelligentsiaz: A Sociological Perspective”, 
studies in Soviet Thought, ¥ol. 19, no. 4, June 1979, pp. 314-15. 

+1Gella, “The Russian and Polish Intelligentsias”, p. 318. 

42 Jasinska-Kania, "National Identity and Image of World Society: the Polish Case”, p. 104. 
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Ina study at conternporary Poland and the problems of the current regime in establismim) its 
legitimacy in Poland, Paul Lewis also found historical roots tn the experience of partition and 
foreign domination. Lewis lays part of the explanation for the PZRP's inability to legitimize its 
rule to what many fave seen as the general weakness of political authority in Foland. As 3 
consequence of the partitions the Polish nation develaped a3 a stateless entity in which pstristism 


was equated with resistance to government and state power. Furthermore, 


law and legal statement were simply regarded a3 the cornrmand of 
leadership and no basis for the emergence of any conception of a 
Rec kisiss? existed. There was little scope for public confidence 

. and trust ina legal system to develop and this has been associated 
with what may be called a schizophrenic attitude to authority: 4 
constant questioning of thet of others but an insistence on ones 
personal position and authority.4% 


¥witile the experience ot partition may underlie the weakness of political authority, the same 
experience served to strength the pasition 3nd role of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland. The 
Tact that the religions of the two most repressive and culturally repressive partition powers, 
Prussia and Russia, were Protestantism and Urthodoxy respectively, incressed the Faligh 
identification with the Catholic Church. In the sbsence of 4 nationally accepted manarch it was th 
Church primate who acted as nead of state and maintained national unity.44 = Already estatlished 
in deep traditions from the tenth century, the Cathnlic Church was a major source of continuity of 
Polish national tradition and identity, and was 3 tradition that linked all classes and social strata in 
all parts of the divided country--s Pole was 4 Catholic under all partitions. 

The experience of partition was thus critical in the development or the modern Polish identity 
and 1n many of the elements of Polish political culture. The concept or idea at the Polish netion 


was strengthened, albeit outside of the legal and sual structure of the state; tts ‘would affect 


+2Paul Lewis, “Obstacles to the Establishment of Political Legitimacy in Communist Poland”, 
Eritizh Journal of Political Science, Yol. 12, m. 2, April 1962, op. 129-30. 
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general Polish attitudes toward the state in general a3 the idea ot nation becarne clearly established 
without the state. The intelligentsia, enlarged through expanding education, assumed 3 leading role 
in the spirirtual and intellectual struggle of the nation. The Churct, already a critical elerment ot 
the uniqueness at Foland, was contirmed in its role as the keeper of the nation of Foland. Finally, 
traditions of Romantic resistance and organic work developed and existed in close competition, 
further cornplicsting Cand enriching) Polish political culture. The family continued as 3 breeding 
ground at sspirstion to traditional Polish values harking back to pre-partition Paland, despite the 
hew pressures of foreign domination, industrislization, and urbanization. Poland continued tu 


exist, and Foles looked forward in fervent antici pation of the return ta independence. 


D. INDEPENDENT POLAND 

World War | Brought Poland the opportunity ta again take arms in the hape of re-establistn ng 
an independent Foland as the upheaval of war engulted the partition powers. A Falizh Legion in the 
Austrian arty under the cornmand of the tuture Polish lesder, Jozet Filsudski, entered Russian 
Foland at the corimencernent of hostilities; Poles alsa fought with the Western allies in the quest 
Tor liberation. On tt November 1916, Pilsudski, a3 head of state, proclaimed Poland indefiende nt. 

The tirst tssk of the new state of Poland was to again serve as Europe's bulwark in the East a3 
Finland tought to stave off the attacks of the Russian Bolsheviks. In close and heroic fighting thst 
culminated at the gstes of Warsaw itselt, Foland “saved Europe tram Lornmunism” and then set gut 


to reintegrate itself and to recover fram the devastation of war.4= = =The May Constitution ot 1791 


431t is one of the ironies of histary that Pilsudeki should command the Polish armies and state 
in this victory. During the reign of Alexander Ill, Tsar of Russia, a arcup of young Poles frorn 
Yilno were arrested for cunperation with their Russian friends in the preparation of the - 
Unsuccesstil atternpt to aasassinate Alexander Ill. Among the Poles in this group, arrested and 
zentenced to heavy imprisonment or deportation to Siberia were two trathers, Bronislaw and 
Jozef Pilsudski ; among the Russians setenced ta death at the same trial was Alexander UWijaney, the 
glder brother of Lenin. Only 33 years later the younger Pilgudski brother, Jozef, fought arid 
defeated the Red Army sent against Poland by Lenin, the younger Uljanoy brother, when both the 
older brothers, as ‘vell as Jazef, had suffered for the same cause earlier. See Gella, “The Russian 
and Polish Intelliqgentsias”, p. 320. 


provided the inspiration for a democratic Poland, but the country Taced many res] problems. Once 
independence was achieved, it was found that 4 Oroad ramje of competing political parties sought to 
represent the equally broad range of Polish political experience Doth within and without Paland 
resulting trom the years of partition. The nineteenth century training in disubedience snd 
opposition fad not prepared Foland for the compromises of parliamentary government and the 
democracy failed in 1326. It was replaced by a serni-dictatorial government led Dy Filsud3ski and 
based on army support that, in turn, provided 4 new tsrdet for the appasition parties seeking to 
restore full parliamentary democracy.4® 

Poland additionally faced the problern of foreign relations with its traditionally hostile 
neighbors. Alttiough Austria had been rernoved, the problem of balance between Germany and 
Russia remained. Faced with the promise of recovered strength by both Germany and the Soviet 
Union, Poland's best hope seemed to be 3 new Jagiellonian ides to unite the smaller states of East- 
Central Eurnpe in opposition to both of the powerful neighbors. Such 4 plan was not acceptable ta 
the newly independent states of the region, however, and Foland was forced to substitute reliance 
on the Western democracies and jambling on ron-agqgression pacts with both its neiqhbars in sn 
atternpt to rsintain its independence. The events of 1939 proved the unfortunate inefficacy of 
such policies. 

still, despite such daunting problems, Poles still have a high regard for their interwar 
Independence. As Kolankiewic2 and Taras point out, “Poland rebuilt as an independent state in the 
attermath of the First World War occupies a very special place in the natiansl collective 
memory."4? They goon to cite studies by Szacka and Possart that demonstrate the popularity of 
the time among respondents in conternporary Poland. It is interesting to hute that in the opinians 
ot Kolankiewiez and Taras, the Pilsudski dictstorship “did little to undermine the fundarmentsl 


46Szczepanski, Polish Suciety, p. 21. 


4?Gearge Kolankiewiez and Ray Taras, “Poland: Socialism for Everyman?” in Archie Brown 
and Jack Gray, eds., Political Culture and Political Change_in Communist States (New York: 
Holmes and Meier, 1977), p. 103. 


dernocratic ethos 1n Polish political culture, the best evidence of which was the partici pation in ard 
the results of the municipal elections of- 1925, which signalled the ernergence of more cohesive 
political groupings."*% One is left with the idea that, given time, a democratic Poland more in 
accordance with its traditions would have ermerqed. 

Such speculation, of course, was cut shart ty World War Il and the repeat of partitioning of 
Poland by the Gerrnans afd the Soviets in 1939. The experiences of that war, not unexpectedly, 
constitute the most potent elements of conternporary Polish fistorical consciausness. The 
Molotov- Ribbentrop Pact, the “abandonmerit” by the Western powers, the Katyn Wood massacre by 
the Soviets, the cruelty of Nazi occupation, the resistance of the Home Army and the nightmare and 
betrayal of the Warsaw uprising--all are well-kriown to Poles today. Six million Poles (out of 4 
population of 35 million) are reported to have perished during the war. Foland claims the highest 
loss rate or all the belligerent nations: 2Z0 out of every 1000 people were killed: 35 percent of 
the intellegentsia was destroyed.47 Finally, despite the sacrifices, Poland found herself at the end 
of the war materially devastated and sqain under foreign (Soviet) domination. 

Jan S2ezepanski credits World War Il with effecting a basic charge in the social composition af 
Polish society. nee riq to firn, German occupation policies such 3s expropriation of lated ard 
herman exploitation of the Polish economy for the German war machine resulted in the virtual 
disappearance of the Polish landowning class and the shattering of the older private business 
élites. The heavy population lasses of the intelligentsia, cornbined ‘with the destruction of the land 
and business elites, deprived Poland of the leadership in national lite that was needed for pustwar 
reconstruction. Such leadership would have to come eventually from the peasant and working 


classes, since they had cornparstively suffered the least, retaining their tundamental structure and 





48Kulankiewiez and Taras, “Poland: Socialism for cyeryman?’, p. 103. 
4+2Szszepanski, Polish Society, p. 35. Compare to Yugoslavia, 108 per 1000: USSR 
Czechoslovakia and France, 15; United Kingdom, 3; US, 1.4. 
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composition. However, the development of leaders trom these ranks ‘would take time. Szczeoansx) 


naib ein 


lt can thus be seen that the war was 4a great turning point in 
Poland's sacial history, disrupting the continuity of the social 
structure and elitninating the traditions] lesding socia] forces, 
thereby opening the ‘way tor rsdical social change. The social 
classes that had traditionally supplied the leading elites were 
unable to reconstitute thernselves, and so the new elites had to 
come trom the vorking class, the peasantry, afd the lower ranks 
of the intelligentsia. It has been sufficiently shown in the history 
of various nations that it takes at least two or three generations to 
form a social background such a3 will give elites the necessary 
skills in leadership and the art of government and provide them 
with political insight and foresight.24 


It vas inte this opening that the Soviets stepped, introducing their Marxist-Leninist idenlagy. 


“OSzezepanski, Polish Society, pp. 40-41. 
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FE. THECLASH 

The Coramunists. instelled by the Soviets in Poland after World Wer ll were certarnly nat 
unaware of the power of political culture, since Marxist-Leninist doctrine recogmzes its 
existence. Stephen White hes noted that both Lenin and Breshnev have used the term “political 
culture” itself.2! ‘what seerng to underlie Soviet thought on the subject, however, is that Marxism 
is essentially a structural theory, i.s., for Marx, 4 changed political consciousness, necessary tar 
the new socislist society, is 3 consequence of underlying structural alteration. Lenin expanded on 
IMerx by postulating ¢ properly indoctrinated Cormmunist party that would lead the rest at the 
society slong the path to Curnmunism by introducing structursl changes in the formerly capitalist 
society. The transforrnation of palitical culture was expected to occur in spurts congruent with 
major structural changes and, while the process msy be slow, it was asserted to be certain. Marx 
Would thus have sided with political culture stucturalists guch as Brian Barry, Carale Psteman, 
and Ronald Rogowski who hold the priority of structure in the csuss] interaction with attitude, 
belief, and feeling. Changes in culture follow inevitably from chsngee in structure, cultursl 
properties have a consequeritisl relation to structure, and attitudinal variables can explain lesd 
and lag in the process of higtoricsl change.~< 

Lenin's treatment of the subject indicstes that while he believed it was certainly possitle to 
properly indectrinate 3 revolutionary elite, te shape their political culture so 43 te prepare thern 
for the task of revolution, the sgme revolutionary transtor ration with the masses was expected ta 
he extremely ditficult. Lenin expected that the pessantry, while it might be mobilized for land 
retorm under capitslism, would not be interested in al] the details of building 3 sacislist society 
ance its primary grievance was gatistied. Sirmlarly, the workers gre inclined to “bresd and 


butter” econurnic issues that do not cover the whole of the socialist agenda. The consequence of such 





“Stephen White, “The USSR: Patterns of sutacracy and Industrialism™” in Grown ard 
Gray, Political Culture and Political Change in Cammunist States, p. 58. 
$24] mond, “Cammunism and Political Culture Theory”, pp. 130-31. 


tendencies could thus be the persistence of peasant proprietary attitudes and residual capitalist or 
pre-revolutionary attitudes that could affect productivity and even limit policy goals under the 
new Communist regime.-* The task of the Communist elite thus became that of recognizing these 
challenges and of striving to maintain control while executing structural changes and atternpting to 
“socialize” the trasses through propaqanda and through emphasis on socialist values in literature 
and art, the schools, the Cormmunist party and related organizations, and the rnass media of 
communication. 

Ina very interesting study of political culture in Marxist-Leninist systems, Kenneth Jowitt 
has explored how such 8 structurslorganizational spproach has fared in transforming the target 
sucleties. His thesis 13 that all Marxist-Leninist regimes are oriented to certain core tasks that 
are crucial in shaping the organizational character ot the regime and its relationstip to society. In 


Jowitt's words, these tasks include: 


e Transtormation--the attempt to alter decisively or destroy values, structures, and 
behaviors which 4 revolutionary elite perceives as comprising or contributing ta the actual 
or potential existence of alternative centers af political power; 


e Consolidatian--the sttemot to create the nucleus of a new political cormraumity ins setting 
that ideally prevents existing social forces from exercising any uncuntroalled and undesired 
influence over the development and definition of the new community; and 


e Modernization--the regime's attempt toa develop more empirical and less doqmatic 
definitions of prablems ard policy, a formal, pracedursl approsch rather than 4 
substantive, arbitrary approach to the solution of problerns, and an understanding of the 
executive function that stresses leadership rather than command competences.24 


The significance of these tasks 12 that ‘while the character and methods of the revolutionary 


elite eagstly lend thernselves to 3 clear pursuit of the first two tasks, the third task, sitally 


7241 mond, “Communism and Political Culture Theory”, p. 130. 
24Kenneth Jowitt, “An Orqanizational Approach to the Study of Political Culture in 
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Marxist- Leninist Systems”, The American Political Science Review, Yol. G&, no. 3, September 
1974, p. 11 ?4. 


necessary for the continued growth of the new suciety, requires a change of direction. As Jin itt 
33S, 


Transtor mation involves a confrontation between the regime grid 
the “unrecanstructed” society. Consolidation yields a structure of 
domination 43 the politically defeated but “hostile” saciety must 
be prevented trom “contaminating” the nuclei of the new socialist 
society. Modernization, however, requires a rather significant 
redefinition of the relationship between reqiine and society trarn 
mutual hostility and avoidance to the regimes selective 
recognition and managed acceptance of society.v¥ 


The events that transpired in Poland as ‘World Wer Il drew to 4 close and the Saviets installed 
their supporters in power seem to follow this pattern. The hurnan lasses that Foland sustained 
under German occupation were added to by Soviet actions in the Katyn Forest, snd by Soviet 
inaction during the Warsaw uprising in 1944, as the Soviets allowed the Germans to crush the 
Polish Home Army without lifting s finger in support. The traditionsl leadership of Poland was 
virtually annmihilsted, a conclusion to which the 35 percent destruction af the intelliqentsis 
attests. In such 4 weakened state, Polish society could do little to resist the installation af Saviet- 
backed Cornrnunist rulers. The work of transformation and consalidation beqan imrnediately, with 
Stalinism providing 4 particularly repressive and bludgeoning roudel for execution of thuse tszks. 

In Jowitt'’s definition, Stalinism was a sustem- building approsch that has left 3 legacy with 
which the Polish lesdership continues to struggle to this day. This spproach contains three basic 
components, the first of which is the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” The dictatorship of the 
proletariat defines the relationship between the ruling elite and the rest of the society. It 
Inandstes policies that focus an the separation at the regime elite frorn the rest of the society and, 
. effect, encourages 4 sense of opposition between both sides. Widespread coercion and violence 


aré justified and used by the regime ss instruments of persuasion. Finally, the Party tries to 


SSJowitt, “An Organizational Approach to the Study of Political Culture in Marxist- 
Leninist Systems”, p. 11 ?4. 


assume cornplete control and direct responsitility tor the direction and pace of sucial development 
and concentrates al] decision-making powers into its hands. “What 13 involved fere 1s the denval of 
any integrity to the public realm a3 distinct from the official realm."26 

The second cornponent of the model is the rspid, forced developrnent or the suciety and the 
sustained mobilization of its resources. This 1s dane through a carnmand-structured economy and 
society. Such cornmsnd is not always perfect, however, and non-priority areas tend to be 
controlled, at best, as attention is focused on priority areas; transformation is consequently much 
slower or even nonexistent in such “amitted” areas.~* The third component is a leadership with 


what Jowitt terms as “production mentalities.” The regime's ernphasis 1s on achieving pulitical , 
economic, and social breakthroughs on the premise that in go doing, “the cultural durmiain can be 
effectively circumscribed, transtormed, and the few ‘remnants’ of bourgeois origin gradually 
‘mopped up’. 

The weakened state of Poland and the preserice of overwhelming Soviet power imtially allowed 
the use of this model for transformation and consolidation to be implernerited DY the new regime. 
However, the very success ard virulerice of the new regime in pursuing its task caused if to 
disreqard the warnings of Lenin about the passible renitency of the workers and the peasants. 
Atternpts to collectivize agriculture, decrees that raised food prices and ‘work quotas, and attacks 
on the Polish Church brought the reqime into direct opposition from the peasants and warkers wha 
became mobilized against the regime and the Stalinist model; the bloody riots of 1956 and the 
reinstsllation of Gomulka in 3 desperate stternpt to defuse the situstion was the result. Gornulka 
found that the tasks of transtormation snd consolidation, let alone modernization, fad not been 


2S Jowitt, “An Organizational Approach to the Study of Political Culture in Marxist- 
Leninist Systems”, p. 1 ft ?5. 

2"See Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior (New ‘fark: The Macmillan Company, 
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accomplished. He also found that 43 Poland developed econamically snd socially under the goad ot 
- gocialist progress, the rigid conception of the Party's lesding role and of the unitary nature at 
leadership made those Party cadres, including himself, whose political identities had teen forced 
during the Stalinist period, fearful that the growing need for technicians and specialists would 
necessitate a shift te expanded leadership and decision-making; this, of course, was seen 3s 
threatening to dilute the Farty's (and individual) power, place, and control. Gierek, rising to 
hover on the wave of such expanded rnembership, staked all on the “island-fiapping’ strategy that 
gambled on the transformation of cr in the wake of spectacular economic breakthroughs. 
when his economic policies fell apart in the second halt of the seventies, fe was lett bankrupt and 
with a Poland thet was increasingly confirmed and proficient through experience in resistance to 
the regime. bierek’s successors have been forced to readdress the problems of transformation 3nd 
consolidation, while the problem of modernization, as Jawitt defines it, remains seerningly 
insurmountable tor the torseesble future; rather, the current reqime seems intent on the task at 
maintaining itself, fesring the loss of control for the Party, cortrol with which modernization is 
herceived to be synonyrnous. 

Thus, neither Gamulka nor any of his successors has been able to adequately accomplish tre 
tasks of transformation, consolidation, and modernization in Poland. This is nat to say that sore 
success fas nat been achieved; indeed, socialism has entered into the political culture of Poland due 
largely to the experiential daily interaction between the reqirne'’s Cormmunist-derived structure 
and Polish society itself-- political culture theorists are correct in noting the change- producing 
fower of structure and day-to-day contact and experience within the culture. ‘“fhst has surprised 
the Soviets and their closest allies in Poland, fowever, is the stutborn oppasition and resiliency 
that “traditional” Polish political culture has manifested. Furthermore, the very attempts of the 
reqime at systern-tuilding have often unintentionally reinforced that resistance (az in 1996). 
The result has thus not been the easy victory of Soviet-rnodelled socialism, but the ermergence of 4 


Polish socialism that retains elements of traditional Folish political culture that not only oppose 


Soviet values, Gut challenge the Soviet desire of a pliant and supportive Poland as well. Az Arthur 


Rachwald has observed , 


Socislisra in Poland 13 4 unique, self-generated systern ‘«vhose 
content and destination are predurminantly Polish; only its overall 
contours resemble the Suviet told. Socialism in Poland 13 4 
function of the Soviet forrn of authority combined with Polish 
tradition and values. 29 


In a report summarizing the results of sociniogical surveys among Polish students in 1356, 
1961,and 1978, Stefan Nowak notes that in response to the question, “YYould you like the ‘orld 
to move toward some form of socialism?”, ‘21 percent of the students in 1378 answered 
“definitely yes" (1958: 24 percent), while 45 percent answered “rather yes" (1958: de 
percent), with anly 9 percent as "rather" ar “definitely no"(11 percent, 1959).59 = Poles seer 
to have strongly embraced the propagation of eqslitsrian ideology of the socialist reqime, and alsn 
generally applaud the lessening of social stratification in socialist Poland. The ides of ongoing 
economic and social progress 13 also appesling, and Folas do generally feel that their social status 
is higher than that of their fathers at the same age. ©! F urther more, Solomon Ravin has asserted 
that there exists an affimty between the idenlogy of the intelligentsia and the Socialist system in 
Poland, whereby those elitist tendencies that do remain present “a resdy-made pattern for 
legiti mation of status of the new managerial elite thet emerges from Sucialist industrialism."°- 


However, in response to the question, “Do you consider yourself to be a Marxist?”, only 1c 


percent of the students in 1978 said “definitely” or “rather yes” (13 percent, 1958), while 4é 
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percent said “rather or “definitely no” (66 percentin 195¢8).%°  Suetaligm’s prablern in Poland 
seerns not ta be sacislistn ger sc, but rather socialism 9s practiced by Soviet-oriented 
authorities, who can not apparently live up to their own ideslogy and promises.24 = Socialism in 
Poland did not originate with the Soviets, but out of the socialist tradition at nineteenth century 
Europe. The Folish Socislist Psrty played 3 significant role in the shaping of independent Poland 
after 1918, and one of its carly leaders was even Jozet Pilsudski. The socialism of the Soviet- 
backed Comrnunists, however was different. As Jowitt observed, the founding of post-World War 
Il socislist Poland was rooted in the Stalinist model such that the reqimme today still identities with 
its origing when challenged by other elements of Polish society, thus making modernization sa 
ditficult. Indeed, Polish popular opimon holds that Cornrunism is the msin rosdblock ta real 
socialism in Poland.e~ 

This Polish sacislism in opposition ta Stalinist socialisrm was a major theme of the 1954 
unrest. Stefan Nowak's maintains that surveus conducted during the ee years of Garnulka's 


regime indicate that 


people: stressed that they were in favor of “the Polish road to 
socialism.” This meant deriocratizing the political systern, 
removing the most drastic limitatians on citizens’ rights and the 
major sources of their fesr, promoting freedom of speech and 
expression, increasing the influence of people on the government 
and, after the Yugoslavian rmadel, encouraging the participstion of 
workers Councils in the management of factaries. The “Palish 
road to socislism” was also suffused with the patriotic feelings 
pecgle attach to a nation as distinguished fram state 66 
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Whatis particularly interesting about Nowsk's recent surveys, however, 1s that he has found 
that the opinions of the Polish people in 1978 have changed very insignificantly from 1953. 
Despite an interveni ng 20 years of Commumst rule, the Poles maintain their Polishness in their 
political culture. The trauma of World War Ii snd the imposition of the new regime introduced 
new values, but Polistiness has reasserted itself, thus underscoring the conflicts in Poland today 


between the people and the reqime. Nowak says, 


In general one can say that the value system ‘ve found in the late 
1950's had formed in the interaction of values propagated by the 
new 3ystern and values that persisted somewhere deep in the 
people's minds. The sunthesis began to exert pressure on the 
course of events on the national level in about 1956.°? 


Thus 13 it arquable that the egalitarian zentiment found in Polish society today 1s 3 reflection 
af the alder gentry concern for equality that eventually gave rise to the extremes of ‘?gerym 
erg. Similarly, the satistaction with decreased sorial stratification today may be, in part, 4 
reaction to the excessive social stratificatian that the late gentry period and the turn toward 
3erfdam had introduced, as opposed to the less pronounced cleavages of the earlier Polish nation. 
Furthermore, Nowak was struck by the general unitormity of opinion and values among Foles, 
finding little evidence of @ “generation qsp" and only weak correlation between values and the 
demographic characteristics of the respondent (distinction by education provided the most visible 
exception ta this generalization). “It i3 possible, in sum, to speak about a system of values in 
Poland rather than about sytems."** 

An interesting variation on the issue of attitudes and beliefs among the Poles is presented in a 
study by Janina Frentzel-ésaqorska. Building an Stefan Nowsk's surveys, Zsqorska lagked for any 
changes in responses that might have surtaced during the Solidarity experience. pesnancente in 


1985, seemingly incited by the Solidarity hope, indicated anly nine percent “definitely yes” and 


67S Nowak, “values and Attitudes of the Plish People”, p. 50. 
68s, Nowak, “Yalues and Attitudes of the Palish Peaple”, p. 47. 


34 percent “rather yes” in answer to the question “Would you like the world to mave toward samme 
form of Socialism?"--9 drop of 23 percentage points in the overall affirmative category since 
1978, before the Solidarity crisis (66 to 43 percent; negative responses rose from 10 percent ta 
36 percent). Similarly, the number of respondents considering thernselves to be 4 Marxist wert 
from 19 percent “yes” in 1978 (3 percent “definitely yes", 16 percent “rather yes") to only 7 
percent “yes” in 1963 (2 percent “definitely”, 5 percent “rather yes"); the “no” respondents to 
the same question rase from 43 percent in 1973 (24 percent “rather na” and 24 percent 
“detinitely no") to 66 percent in i983 (20 percent “rather mo” and 46 percent “detinitely 
no”}.59 

ésgorska's interpretation is that the Poles hold “latent” or “recessive” beliets and values that 
come out of latency with great strength as soon 4s sore possitility of tree expression is restored. 
The reason these were not accurately detected before was that questions about basic yslues were 
not asked previously during the post-wsr upheavals.“¢ As expressed during the Solidarity 
experience, the socio-political system spproved and desired by Folish saciety may te 
characterized as 4 an essentially dernacratic one--with strong control of government by citizens, 
civil rights, with freedom of speech as the first priority, based on social equality ar equal chances 
for all citizens. Salidarity’s great strength and appeal ‘vas its dernand for truth, suthenticity, and 
human dignity and ss such should be regarded as “the spontaneous organisation at the emergim 
civil suciety against the distrusted elite which was treated as illeqitmate."!! 

Zagoreka maintains that the Fales adapted to their situation under an illegitimate reqirne, tut 
that it was “adaptation through opposition to the system.” Involutarily forced to be inmyalyed in 3 


sistem they in truth reject, Fules have maintained themselves in psychalogicsl opposition to the 





>2Janins Frentzel-Zagorsks, “The Dominant Political Culture in Poland”, Politics, vol. 
20,no.1, May 1985, pp. 96-97. 

*OPnlish nationalist apologists, of course, argued that such beliefs and values existed, 
based on the experience of Pnish history, even if they were not “scientifically measured”. 

“TF rentzel-Zagarska, "The Dominant Political Culture in Poland”, po. 86-89, 31. 


regime that permits day-to-day living, with many basic values in recession, tut which alsa 


“stares Up pawder” for those occasions when basic values can be expressed. As we have seen, the 
Poles have considerable experience at living and “opposing” in this manner, na if post-wsr 
Soviet experience with Poland, and particularly with Solidarity, is any quide, it is arquable that 
the opposition factor msy becoming stronger as the “powder” for increasingly powertyl explosions 
18 stored. 

The realization of the existence and persistence of such Polish values does much to help 
explain events in Poland today. F urther, it is apparent thet even many af the members ot the 
Farty arid regime 1n Poland, (we are, of Pees describing 3 spectrum here ranging from noan- 
Party mernbers in government to a fanatical few who identify much more with the Soviets than 
with the Pales} realize through experience, and probably through their own Polish identity, that 
these Polish values must be recognized and often accomodsted. Such 3 “Polandizatian” of 
Laramurism is most evident in the continual expression of even liberal thoughts within the Farty, 
especially during the Minth Extraordinary Party Congress in wluly (951; the continued 
maintenance of a sizeable private sector of the economy, particularly in agriculture: and in the 
qovernment's grudging accomodstion with the Church. Similarly, while the declaration of martial 
law certainly arrested increasingly divisive trends between Polish society and government, it alan 
shielded Poland trom 3 possible bloody conquest and secand attempt at Sovietizatian: the evalying 
Polish model of 3 socialist stste was thus preserved. Furthermore, there were na doubts but that 
the imposition of martial law was designed only to restore order and 9 return to 3 sfsvus giv 
sate beflem --not to return to a purer form of Soviet Communism. The Soviet acceptance of 
this solution ray also reflect their growing awareness of the virulence of Polish values and 
traditions, and the difficulty (4 difficulty to wtneh Russian experience with Poland sttests) in 
Imposing total Soviet orthodoxy on Poland. Such acceptance also eviderices a fe “sels recognition 


of a unique Foland, often independent trorn and not fully adaptable to the Soviet model. 
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F. CULTURAL CONTINUITY 

What then are those values and sttitudes, those traditions and views that continue to be taurnd 
in Folish political culture, and which make Poland so intractable to its Farty elite and the soviet 
overseers? In fis introduction to 4 chapter on Polish values and attitudes, Clittord Barnett 
identifies rnany ot the themes that seer to explain the essential “Polishness” of the Foles. He 
writes , 


Poland is 9 Western nation. The creation of the Polish state and 
its adoption of Christianity were simultsneous and the Poles have 
viewed themselves for centuries as an outpost of the Latin 
Christian ‘world. The significant attitudes and forms of behavior 
af the Polish people revolve araund the value placed on individual 
dignity, initistive, originality, and self-expression. The 
uniqueness of the Polish people in part lies in the intensity with 
which they hold these snd other values of the Cathalic West. In 
terms of Poland's present aliqnrnent with the Soviet Union, it 13 
significant that Poles always have identified Russia, tsarist or 
soviet, af an alien culture hallowing conformity and = the 
submersion ot the individusl in the state. ’< 


Here then one sees evidence of the themes we have traced throughout Polish history. 
Korbonski identities the “traditional” Polish values as: 

@ the basic distrust and disobedience of political or government authority: 

@emphasis on egalitarian values and equality; 

e fervent, if not rarnpant nationalism; and 

e attachinent to certain traditional institutions and social arrangements such as the Church. * 
The evidence and origins of such values has been demonstrated earlier, tut let us expand and then 


suramarize an these themes and values trom the present Polish perspective. 


?2Barnett, Poland, p. 396. 
*SAndrzej Korbonski, “Poland”, Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, ed., Communism in Eastern 
Europe (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1984), p. a3. 
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A “tradition of resistance” 1s often used to characterize Polish actions in Mistoary.and to explsin 
the spirit of opposition arnang Poles today. As early as the sixteenth century the French political 
theorist Jean Bodin observed that the Poles belonged to “those nations whose attachment to freedom 
and unrestrained abhorrence of servility and slavery were especially strong."’* Zbigniew 
Brzezinski nated in the forward to 3 ‘work Dy Jan Nowsk, “the roots of Solidarity spring from the 
unity of the Polish people forged during the uprising [in Poland during World Wer Ii] and fromm 4 
history of struggle and resistance to foreign oppression.” "> & spirit of resistance is, of course, 
part of the national identity as the eastern outpost, the e7fenurele cheistgaisiis, of the West 
against the intidels--Tatars, Turks, or Russians--of the East, as well as the defender of Forman 
Catholicism against islam, Urthodoxy, Lutheranism, or the secular power of the Holy Roman 
Empire. © 

The experience of partition and the development ot the Romantic tradition breathed fire inta 
the tradition of Polish resistance that burns to thiz day. Every schoolemld in Foland learns about 
the importance of the country’s Romantic authors. Not only literature textinooks, but also fstory 
books--‘vhich everybody must read and study--eulogize the struggles for literation. The 
Kosciuszko insurrection and the 1830 and 1863 uprisings are key subjects in all curricula.*° 
Furthermore, the rich tradition and history of struqqle has even provided proven tactics for 
adoption by tnadern Poles. The “flying universities” employed by Solidarity afd KUR tn the 
current crisis, for example, were tirst developed in resistance to Russian rule between 189U arid 


1914. 


?4Cited in Anna M. Cienciala, “Resistance: 4 Polish Tradition”, 3 book review in Protlerns 
of Communism, September-Uctober, 1462, p. 73. 

“Jan Nowak, Courier Fram Moscow (Detroit, Michigan: Wayne State University Press, 
1982), p.14. 

?@Kolankiewicz and Taras note that a film version of the Eattle of Grunwald has been 
showing saew sere in Poland almost continucusly since its release in the mid-sixties; “Poland: 
Socialism for Everyman?” p. 125. 

“Gross, “In Search of History", p. 6. 


The resistance of World War 11, both to initial invasion and to accupation, 15, of course, 3 
subject of even more recent memory. Une can imagine the stories told by grandtathers and even 
fathers to Polish children about events in the war. The organization of effective underground 
resistance, even in the face of vaunted Nazi police methods, undoubtedly fas provided guidance for 
the establishment and preservation of an active underground in Poland today. Finally, the post- 
war expertence of the Poles in 1956, 1970, and 198U has been that resistance can 3till be 
expected te achieve 2ome results. °= : 

lt is a historical fact that many at the most momentuous events in the most recent halt of 
Poland's thousand-year history have directly involved the Russians, usually in the form ot blaady 
confrantation with Russian imperialism. That as strong, deep- field sentiment of anti- Russians, 
bDornot bitter experience, is to be found in Poland today should, therefore, not be surprisimg- - for 
should it be overloaked. Tsarist Russia never inspired the Poles to anything except resistance. 
The Poles see Russias a3 a culturally and economically backward civilization, 43 an alien culture 
that fas no part in the heritage of the West, and one that is thus antithetical to Poland. Neither of 


the two otfier occuplers of partition Poland--Austria or Prussia--followed palicies as brutal or 


?2Cine af the greatest ataterments of this tradition of resistance must be Poland's national 
anthem. As indicated earlier, it originated in Oobroayvski's Polish Legion fighting under Napolean 
in Italy. Gespite Soviet attempts to supplant it with “The International”, which is played on 
official occasions, Poles much prefer their own anthern: 

“Poland is mat Yet Lost” 


While we live she is existing, Foland! shall the foe enslave thee, 
Poland is not fallen; sadly and forever: 

We will win ‘with avords resisting, And we hesitate tn save thee? 
What the foe has stolen. Never Poland, Never! 

We'll cross «vhere Warta's surging (Chorus y 

Gloomily its waters, March, March, Batrawsk1, 

With each blade from sheath emerging Fram Italy's Plain; 

Poland's foes ta slaugtiter! Qur Brethren shall meet us 


In Poland again! 
Hence unto the field of glory, 
Where the life blodd’s streamina: 
Where with talons red and gory, 
Poland's eagle's screaming. 


-.] 
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a8 Tlercely designed to deprive Poles not only of political, but sl30 of cultural and even linguisite 
identity, as those adopted by the Russians. Similarly, Poles well rernember tow the Soviets 
quickly and fiercely sought to deorive Poland of its newly-scquired independerice stter Warld War 
|, with the Poles only “miraculously” stopping thern at the very gates ot Yfarsaw itself. Soviet 
ruthlessnes was again experienced in the 1939 occupation and in the Katyn forest.?? As Jan 
bros3 observes, 


Official historiography, which emphasizes the ostensible 
conaruence of interests and historical alliance of Polish patriots 
and Russian Communists (who fought against tsarist absolutism), 
13 not terribly persuasive. The profound anti-Russign snitnus 
was passed trom one generation of Poles ta another, if only 
because 1t 1s easier to see 3 continuous line of conflict where two 
nations are pitched against each other than to absorb the rather 
subtle and meretricious ides that, st a certsin point in history, 
clas3 alliance superseded s conflict of nation-states. Ey far the 
qreat majority of Poles simply do not believe that Russian 
Imperialism miraculously evolved after the October Revolution 
into something qualitatively ditferent--i.., “Cornmunist 
internationliam.” For many Poles, their recent family histary 
contains some striking evidence to justify their suspicians.=9 


Poles are aware ton of the lower standards of living in Russia compared to Poland or the West: 


the Poles have no daubt as to which way they would like to move. Itis known that Polish goods that 


“George Kennan records that “the Soviet police authorities proceeded to depart fram the 
Suviet-occupied portion of Poland to the interior regions of Russia and Siberia, under conditions of 
extreme brutality and cruelty, people in the nurnter of several hundred thausand--prabably over 
ane million. These people were, in the averwvhelrming majority ef cases, guilty of no specific 
offenses whatsoever against the Soviet occupational authorities. . . . So appalling were the 
circumstances of their deportation and their subsequent treatment in the Soviet Unian that a large 
hortion of them, as much as 50 percent it 13 2ometimes claimed, have never been fhesrd frarn 
since. In addition to this, the Soviet authorities had taken into detention nearly 2UU 00 mernbers 
of the Polish armed forces--men whale sole offense cansisted, su far 33 ane can 2e8, in the effart to 
defend their country ‘when it was attacked in 1929. And of these, nearly ten thousand officers- - 
many of thern reserve officers, doctors, lawyers, the cream in same measure of the Polish 
intelligentsia~-fiad been individually executed in the Katyn forest, in the spring of 1940, by 
Soviet police detachments detailed for this purpose.” George F. Kernan, Memoirs (New York: 
Bantam Books, 19467), pp. 209-10. 


SOGross, “In Search of History", p. 6 
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could be sold inthe fest for higher prices and hard-currency are often sold instead to the Soviet 
Union. Similarly, poor quality Soviet- rade goods sre imported to Poland at higher prices than 
would be necessary if purchased elsewhere. Foles thus see themselves as attached to 4 
fundamentally Third World econornic country that, untortunstely, has $ darninating military 
mower arid geopolitical location res-g- bee Poland. 

tis not difficult to see how such a history and how such experiences would imbue Poles with 4 
fervent nationalism. The contributions to such nationalism by Poland's earlier great power status 
and by Polish cultural superiority in comparisan with its neighbors while living in a serni- 
isolated position frorn its brothers in Western cultural heritage also help to explain such fervor. 
Stetan Nowak's survey ot 197d shows that in response to the question, “Do you believe one should 
risk one’s life in the defense of country?”, 82 percent of the respondents ssid yes. This sut- 
ranked farnily (73 percent), human dignity (46 percent), firends (42 percent), truth (26 
percent), religion (22 percent), and “a social idea” (14 percent): only “human lite’ (89 
percent) ranked-hiqher 3! 

Patriotism is an ideal shared by all Poles, including those abroad. The assistane sent to 
Poland today by Polish emiqrees, particularly those in the United States, follows in a tradition 
established under the nineteenth century partitioning; Paderewski's efforts at persuading 


Woodrow Wilson to call for Polish independence are an exarnple. As Clifford Barnett says, 


All Poles are expected to be patricts. Oppression during the 
nineteenth century crested 9 proud intelligentsia tradition of 
heroic self-sacrifice in the name of national ideals, a tradition 
that hes since then been absorbed by all classes of society. It 
glorifies courageous behavior, bravado, and fearless persistence 
in the face of all attacks and the refusal to admit “moral” deteat.2* 


21S Nowak, “Yalues and Attitudes of the Polish People”, 9. 53. 
“2Barnett, Poland, p. 410. 
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Despite such patriotism that can draw Poles tagether in support of the nation, it must alsa be 
remembered that Poles evidence a strong individualism that has often made such common 


recognition of 3 threst extremely difficult. Jan Szczepanski writes, 


The traditional Polish personality ideal sss derived from the 
culture of the nobility and was composed of such traits as 
readiness for the defense of the Catholic faith, readiness for the 
detense of the fatherland, a highly developed sense of personal 
dignity and honor, a full-blown individualism, and imposing 
frien, chivalry, intellectual brilliance, and dash. This 
personality idesl developed by the nobility was 1n same degree 
assimilated by the pessants, whase sense of attschment and 
fidelity to the religious faith, to their fathers’ heritsge, and to old 
customs proved to be a vital factor in maintaining the national 
existence in the nineteenth century.=5 


Pales fee] that discipline is to be faynd in the individual, rather that enforced by sacletys 
institutions. The ideal person is independent, strang, and self-reliant. The idea that each person 
is unique and that he should te slowed freedarn for self-expression is supported ty the Catholic 
religious concept of the sacredness of the individual and the responsibility of each person before 
God for his actians and belief3. Hence personal dignity and difference is 4 fundamental tasis far 4 
Pnle's behavior a8 a member of society and the nation.24+ Such emphasis on individuality is not 
for material qain, but a3 a means of protecting identity. Honor, therefore, becomes of great 
Importance. 

Qn 3 natianal scale, such individualism is reflected in the basic distrust of palitical ar 
joverament authority, although Kolankiewicz and Taras conclude fram more recent surveys that 
disnbedience to Jovernment autharity has lessened.29 Tti3 does not seem to resn that the current 
regifne is becoming mare popular, but rather thst an expanded governmental rale in & modern 
soclety ig increasingly realized a necessary and consequently, ance must work with it while | 
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“SSzezepanski, Polish Society, p. 167. 
24Barnett, Poland, p. 396. 
23Kalankiewicz and Taras, “Poland: Socialism for Everyman?”, pp. 108-9. 


simultaneously jealously quarding one's freedoms. Similarly, there is much desire for equality of 
opportunity and emphasis on egslitarian values ss a wal of ensuring the recognition of the 
individual. Thus Poles may accent socialist egalitarianism while rejecting the ferarchical 
authority of the Party. tis not surprising, therefore, that the ald challenge otf the Polish nobles 
to their kings, we 2 see der ase (nothing about us without us) appeared a3 4 slogan in the 
Solidarity movernent in 1980-81. 

Poles also place a high value on freedorn of speech, Kolankiewicz and Taras finding that it 
ranked directly after equality of opportunity and reasonable living standards in recent research. 
Freedom to speak one's mind, to express ones opinian, 1$ 3 eas of reintorcing imdividual 
identity. The right to criticize government decisions or officials (if a country where eoerae 
wege once held sway and where kings were elected) is basic to Poles, although it can easily clash 
with “democratic centralism’. 

The sister of equality is fairness, as it postulates equal treatment of individuals. Such concern 
for tairness ‘was evidenced in the Solidarity call for an independent judiciary during the 1951 
Solidsrity eonahees: The judiciary had seemingly became nothing but an institution of the Farty, 
charged with protecting the interests and privileges of the Party tierarchy at the expense of ron- 
Party individuals. 

AS one can see, such Folish attitudes, traditions, and values are often contradictory to the 
Ideology and purposes of the Communist party. Although the Poles might be expected to distrust 
an government authority, Communist or not, the fact that 3ll realize that the current Party and 
its regime is 4 Russian derivative only adds fuel to the fire. Such a realization serves ss 3a prod ta 
Polish nationalism and thus makes even “Polish” communism more oslatable than any Saviet 
version. The revolt of 1956 against Sovietizatian, and the initial popularity of Garnulka is 
explsined by tins opinion. Aasin, during the 1930 crisis and after the fall of Gierek, 4 popular 
saying in Poland was “Better Kania than Yanya"--Yanys being 3 diminustive of the Russian narne 


Ivan. Thug the P2RP is often seen as a Trojan horse for Soviet plans of hegemony in Foland. 
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As the foregoing demanstrates, and as Paul Lewis indicated in his study of obstacles to regirne 
legitimacy in Foland, the P2RP does not have any basis for public support; there is mot even 3 
Communist tradition duri ng the interwar years on which to build, the Bolshevik invasion of 1920 
having dashed any allure of the new variant of socialism frorn the Cast. To make matters worse, as 
the years led fo the 1930 crisis, Poles became increasingly aware that corruption pervaded thie 
Party elite and that state runds were swelling private purses as the economy plunged inte chaos and 
nersonal incomes vere cut back; the regime's “prapagands of success” only served to irritate Poles 
further and heighten their distrust at the Party. Gierek’s attempt at new economic methods was 
not a retorm, but was based solely on the principles of Party authority and its contral of the 
socio-economic system; its failure only discredited the Party further and ernphasized in the minds 
at many Poles, to include zorne Party members (especially on the local level), the desperate need 
for reform and renewal. The regime was seen as teing fundarnentally unfair, corrupt, alien, and 
narrow. As one writer stated in KOR journal in 19°56, “The events at 1976 showed thet bierek’s 
technocratism was worth 3s much as the pstriatisrm of Gornulka... that, in short, the lesders of the 
PZRP have only one suthentic ideology: power. The years 1971-6 have further brought 4 return 
ta the conceptions of the Stalinist period.“ 

Although lett here until the last, perhsos the raust critical, and certainly the most continuaus 
elernent in Polish political culture fas been the Rornan Catholic Church. The preceding paragraphs 
have armoly demonstrated tow the Church and Poland are wrapped up as one in the Polish identity, 
the Church providing the necessary ingredient for uniqueness that first served to set Poland apart 
trom its neighbors. Since then it has been a constant and unduring thread through over 3 thousand 
ears of Polish lite and has tecorne not only the quardign of the spiritual values of the nation, but 
also the repository of the Polish identiy, preserving it through partition, war, and occupstion. 


SEA Macierewicz, “Walkao prawa obywatelskie”, Glos (Paris: Kultura, 1980), p. 131, 
43 cited in Lewis, “Obstacles to the Establishment of Political Legitimacy in Commumst Poland”, p. 
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So 


The Church became a surrogate for the Polish state during the period at partitions; when 
thousands of Pales were exiled to Siberia, clerqumen were among the number, and the Church 
shared in the suttering of the people. Back in Poland the Church continued to tunction, though, 
nurturing the traditional, peasant patriotism of the ordinary people. Similarly in World War (1, 
the Church and the clergy widely participated in the resistance movernent, suffering torture, 
imprisonment, and execution. 

From World War Il, and until the formation of Solidarity, the Church was the only argqgmized 
force in Poland that cut across al] sncial qroups and confronted the government when the latter 
opposed the civil rights of individuals. A bipolar relationship evolved between the Party and the 
Church. The Church was aware of its uniqueness such that it repested|y, but carefully, confronted 
the regime. The strikes of 1950 and the emergence of Solidarity as 4 legal third torce transtromed 
the role of the Church trom major adversary of the regime to a much-needed mediator between the 
reqime and Solidarity.?? 

Initially the new role caused misunderstanding. Many Solidsrity members tecarne irritated 
that the Church did not quickly side with Solidarity against the government. Althaugh the Church 
eventually did strongly support individual rights through Solidarity, the Church remained s 
strong force for patient ettort and negotiation to avoid vinlent controntation. With such 4 policy 
the Church undoubted|y helped extend Solidsrity’s success, while maintaining its own ability to 
continue to function 3 an independent institution when martial law. came. Without arquing the 
question as to whether or not the Poles are strongly religious, it is enaugh to observe that the 
Church enjoys iramense popularity today because it has played, and continues te play, 4 spiritual 


and religious role, while also functioning as the bastion of independence from Corariunist contrat. 





2? Jan Nowak, “The Church in Poland”, Problems of Communism, January-February 
Poee. 0. |. 


6. SUMMARY 

This study of Polish political culture has dernonstrated the uniqueness and resliency of Folish 
traditions, attitudes, and betaviors over many centuries of history and under 4 variety or 
circustances. The attempt of the present regime, under Soviet mandate, to transtarm the 
traditional culture of Poland into that of Soviet socialism has failed, and all indications sre that 1? 
will continue to do so. The structural approach of Marxism-Leninism has modified some elements 
of Polish culture, but has simultaneously strenghtened sore through congruence (not necessarily 
ing manner helpful to the reqime) , a incited athers to intensified resistance amd opposition. The 
Soviet srqument of 4 new ideology under the banner of socialist internationalism has foundered on 
3 long history of Polish experience with Russia, while the Poles in response have generated 3 true 
representative organization, Solidarity, that has severly challenged the Soviet- backed regimes 
ability to control Poland 3s 3 part of the Soviet empire. Strengthened too by great experience in 
renitency, to include continued existence of the nation even when deprived of statehood, the Poles 
have proven a much more ditticult nut to crack than the Soviets had imagined. \Yhat fas -ernerged 
is 4 Folish socialism that 13 often in opposition to the arrogance of the Soviet masters. 

The Lornmunists have introduced new politics! and economic institutions, as well 45 4 new 
arganization of state administration and 3 new legal system. They have tried to revolutionize the 
representative national culture, to direct literary and artistic creativity in such 4 way as ta 
replace traditional Polish culture with socialist culture. But the regime elite has found that the 
strength of Polish traditional culture has not only challenged its efforts at transformation and 
consolidation, but has demanded modernization slong Polish lines, further threatening the elite 
that had not even figured out fow to conduct modernization under its own control that would protect 
its privileged interests. 

The Church in Poland and @ national consciousness and interest of a peaple in its unique history 
have quarded the traditional values of Polish political culture; fistorical experience taught them 


how to do 30. In hundreds of little ways, in patterns at interaction and relation, in informal groups 
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and 20cial circles, in farmily life and local cornmunities as well, the stability or Polish culture 
continues.22 The peasant stratum also absorbed many of the values, traditions and behaviors of 
the nability, due to aspiration and emulstion 43 well a3 convention, and has proven to te ¢ powertul 
social force in preserving them. Reinforced by the Church and its awn conservatism, the peasants 
have even managed to maintain their private ownership of land under 3 regirne supposedly 
dedicated to the principle of collectivization. 


In comrnenting on the tactors of continuity in Polish society, Jan S2czepanski has this to say: 


Maintained in the systern of education, in socialization, in 
farnilies, schools, organizations, and so an, some national cultural 
¥values--such as, in Paland, individualism, sense of honor, pride 
in national military glory, a cult of national heroes, snd 
patriatism in the sense of dedication to national interest-- 
comprise a significant factor of continuity. Thus, the self-image 
of the Polish society remains almost the same a3 it was in 
interwar society. This self-image is sustained, in part, by the 
rnass publication of Polish nineteenth-century literature and by 
the fact that the great masters of Palish litersture in both the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries present in their works the 
very essence at Polish patriotism and national pride... Each new 
generation of young boys and girls reads the novels of Henryk 
Sienkiewitz, which re-create the wars with the Cossaks and 
Tatars, the Swedish invasion, and the war with the Turks in the 
severiteeth century. These are written in a style sirnilar to that 
of the Alexander Dumas novels, but they are laden with patriotic 
content and present a fascinating picture of past military glory. 
It was in the spirit of this tradition that hundreds of thousands of 
young Poles volunteered in the last war to join the underground 
armies within the country or to go a long and hazardous way 
abroad to join Polish armed forces fighting in foreign lands. &? 


32,41 indication of the extent of that stability is provided by the fact that sore proverbs in 
Polish thought that are used to characterize Poles emerged in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and are 3till in use today. 


“7Szczepanski, Polish Society, pp. 199-200. 
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Thus one cannot understand the situation in Poland today, nor the prospects for the future, 
without consideration of Polish political culture. Although one could certainly arque sbaut the 
relative degree of Influence of any ane particular trait, value, or tradition, once must nonetheless 
conclude that the sum of that culture, snd its demonstrated resiliency, will compel the Poles to 
continue to resist the imposition of an essentially slien political systern in their land. The best 
hope tor sorne torrn of political stability, over the long run, is 4 more distinctly Polish regime. 


‘Whether or nat the Soviets will agree to allaw this to occur remains to be seen. 


IY. SOVIET INTEREST IM POLAND 


Having raised the issue of Soviet interest in Polish events, it is instructive at this point to 
jepart temporarily trom the Polish-centered perspective and to review briely Soviet interest in 
Poland, as ‘well as the Soviet calculations that preceded the imposition of martial law in Foland. 
beajraphy and history have established 4 Polish-Russian relationship as 3 geepulitical reality. As 
the review of Polish histary hes shown, the Soviet Unian/Russig has played 4 crucial role in 
Folish national lite since the seventeenth century; Polard has reciprocally weighed heavily in 
soviet histary. The Russian playwrite Chekoy observed that the past “weighs upon 3 Russian finn 
like 9 thousand-ton rock." If Chekov is right, then the Soviet view ot its fnstorical relationship 
with Poland is likely to te helptul in understanding the Soviet interest in Poland and will prowide 4 
good place to begin a review of that interest. 

The sixteenth century is notable in Russian history for the detest of the Tatars and the rapid 
expansion of Muscovl under Ivan I¥ and his son Feador (1533-1595). Such Russian expansion 
soon collided in the West with Poland, which was in its Golden Age at the time. Poland, in umen 
with Lithuania, had exterided i boundsries east and south to include modern Byelorussia and much 
of the Ukraine, including Kiev. In the clash of nations that followed, Russia was plunged int its 
Time of Troubles (1598-1613), during which Polish armies under Sigismund {| occupied 
Moscow and placed the preterider Ornitri on the Russian throne. 

The establistiment of the Russian Rornanovy dynasty in 1613 reversed the Polish tide, but the 
Struqgle between Foland afd Russia has continued to this day. Russig absorted eastern areas of 
Poland in the latter fialf of the seventeenth century as Russia, Sweden, and Poland vied for 
supremeci) in the iands between the Baltic and the Black Seas. After Peter the Great knocked 
sweden aut of the struggle in 1?21, Poland and Russia faced each otter directly. As descrited 
earlier, Russia, in leaque with the empires of Prussia and the Hapsburas, progressively annexed 


Poland off the map inthe partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, and 1795). Polish troops fought far 
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Napoleon in fis invasion and burning of Moscow in 1312 enien considered the Polish traags 
“the most loual and sqgressive"). The Congress of Yienng lett Poland under Russian rule, where it 
continued until World War |. 

Independent Foland ‘vas the first tarqet of the new Soviet state as the Russian Civil War drew 
toaclose. What the Soviet Union tailed to do in the Russo- Polish War in 1920, namely to return 
Poland to Soviet rule, it accomplisted briemly in 1939, and finally in the post-war partition of 
Eurcpe.' Despite the unrest in Poland under Soviet rule as already noted, the Soviets are 
historically convinced of their right of ownership af Poland, and sornetirnes refer to it as “the 
Yistuls provinces” in private conversations. At most Poland i3 thought of as some autonomous 
entity under Russian supervision. Moscow's traditional fear of the threat that 3 strong and 
independent Poland would pose to Russian empire seems to be st the root of such a view > 

If traditional fear and fistoric experience are one explanation of Soviet interest in Poland, 
another is the cauntry’s strateqic-qeographical importance. Poland lies athwart the traditional 
invasion route to Russia and, in an area ot few natural impediments to attack, 13 often thought of as 
the gateway to Russia. The three hundred miles of Baltic coast now controlled oy Foland as the 
result of ea War Il boundary settlernernts also means that Foland has a special stratenic 
sigmticsnce if Soviet war plans. Inthe event of war with NATO, Poland provides the springboard 
Tor, and Polish military forces are expected to participate in, a westward thrust alang the Baltic 
roast to occupy Denmark snd thus gain control of the entrance to the Baltic Ses. Poland also plays a 
crucial role in soviet air defense, ag it quards a larae portion of the approaches ta the Soviet 


Union--an importance not to be underestimated in the age of cruise missiles, theater nuclear 


4 


'For a goud grasp of the history of this continuing struggle see Arthur E. Adams, lan M. 
Matley, and Willian 0. Mctagg, An Atias of Russian and East European History, (New York: 
Praeger, 1967). 

<Dimitri K. Simes, “Clash Over Poland”, Foreiqn Policy, Spring 1982, p. 55. 

“it ig interesting to note that Marx and Engels endorsed the Polish struggle for independence 
(Grunwald, ap. cit. p.78ff) while most nineteenth century Russian liberals, including Pushkin, 
Tully supported Russian suppression of Polish uprisings. 
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weapons, snd continued developments in anti-missle defense. Additionally, Poland ‘3 arrned 
forces, the largest in the area, are an important part of the Warsaw Pact’s so-called ‘Northern 
Tier’ (Poland, eects lovakiat and the German Democratic Republic}, the most important and 
sensitive part of the Soviet East European empire. 

Another strategic consideration is Poland's geographic position between the German 
Democratic Republic and the Soviet Union. Critical Soviet lines of cornriunication to the GOR run 
through Poland such that the “Polish corridor” is indispensable to the logistical supoort of the 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. A destabilized or unreliable Poland would increase the risk 
that NATO forces would cut off and igolate the nineteen elite Soviet divisions in the GDR in time of 
war. Une solution to that risk would be the withdraws] of the divisions from the GOR. The 
Implications of such @ move, the ideological cost, ard the impact of such a ‘withdrawal on FRGO-GOR 
and general Soviet- NATO relations--to include the heightened possibility of German reunitication 
and all that it ‘vould entail--i3 certainly frightening to the Soviets. ‘The prospect of Poland's 
350,000 ran military, the third largest in Europe, being directly on the Soviet border and nut 
under Soviet control, must alone cause the security-conscious Soviets to shudder violently. 

The Soviet Union algo has a considerable ideological - political interest in Poland. The PEEP is, uf 
course, a progeny of Soviet Communism. It is an article of faith and 3 principle of pulicy that 
gocialisin «vill succeed in Poland. However, the Soviets are acutely aware that Poland is not the 
model of stability and friendship that Bulgaria is, or the showplace that the GOR is. As has been 
shown, Moscow's approach to the Warsaw reqime since 1956 has “often appeared aimed 3s much st 
containing Polish heresies within manageable limits a3 at imposing the prescribed orthodoxy. The 


dtticulties at dealing with Warsaw have been further complicated by the remarkable ineptness of 


+ndrzej Korbonski, “Soviet Policy Toward Poland” in Sarah Meiklejohn Terry, ed., Soviet 
Policy in Eastern Europe, (New Haven, Connecticut: ‘’ale University Press, 1984.3) p. 61. 
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Polish Cormmunist leaders, whose repested and dismal failure to generate popular support for the 
regime has necessitated periodic propping up by the Kremlin.”? 

The Soviets also view Poland ag a conduit for alien (and generally unwanted) influences. 
Foland ig in many ways 4 quintessential Western country, as evidenced in its political culture. 
This cultural orientation and Poland's Rorman Catholicism serve to intensity the antipathy which 
Russians historically fisrbor toward the Poles. Traditional Russian xenophobia is heightened by 
the secret inferiority which Russians feel toward the Poles, an inferiority that is well-concesled 
behind, and msy be part of the cause of, the disdain outwardly exhibited by the Russians toward the 
Poles. This “inferiority” is brought home to the modern Soviet citizen in economic comparisons. 
Whereas Warsaw has Deer called the Paris of the East, the same can not be said of Moscow. 

Ecanamically, the Soviet Union fas interests in Poland as ‘well. The Soviets have supplied 
billions of rubles im economic sid and loan rescheduling, and have sustained losses to the Soviet 
economy, to support the struggling Polish ecanorny. Among the CMEA countries, Paland 1s the 
fourth-largest Soviet trading partner, with a 1984 foreign trade turnover of 11,3656 billion 
rubles.© Although Poland is less of an econamic agzet to Moscow than is the GDR or Czechoslovakia, 
it is a source of coal, ship production, and same specialized industrial equipment. Mire 
importantly, Poland's opening to the West in the 1970s fas made it an indirect source of Western 
technology otherwise unavailable to the USSR. 

Finally, im the Soviet Urien's estimation, Foland shares in common with Eastern Europe a 
while set of simultaneous functions. Yernon Aspsturian describes those functions as being, 

@ 3 defense qlacis; 

ea 2pringdosrd for possible expansion vestward: 

@ an ideolaqical leqitimization of her universal pretensions; 


“Kartanski, “Soviet Policy Toward Poland", p. 62. 


SY Klachek in Ekonamicheskaya Gazeta, no. 12, Mar 198S, pp. 20-21 a3 reported in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Yol 1, 1985. This represents 15.6 percent of the Soviet 
Union's trade with CMEA countries. 
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ex laboratory for the application of the Soviet model of develaprnent; 
eg reservoir of human, natursl, and economic resources to be exploited for Soviet recovery; 
@ a collection of diplomatic pawns and surrogates to be used in international politics; 


@ 3 source of psychological and even quantitative comfort in international organizations and 
conferences, where the Soviet Union might otherwise be isolated and alone. ¢ 


Thus Poland figures importantly in Soviet interests. Yith a population of 36 millinn, Polaend 
is the fifth largest nation in Europe (excluding the Soviet Union). Its GMP or $111 bilion (19813 


1s 43 large a3 that of India with a population of over 650 million. As Andrzej Kortonski writes, 


By virtue of its physical characteristics--ares, population, 
resource base, and geographical Iocation- - Poland has since 1955 
been the most impartsnt member of the bloc next to the Soviet 
Union itself. Whether measured by its military or its economic 
strength, it 13 the lsrqest contributor arnong the East European 
countries both to the WTO and, at least until recently, to CMES. 
For these reasons alone, Foland has long been perceived 4s the 
geopolitical linchpin of Moscow's heqemame zystem in Eastern 
Europe and, contrarily, a3 4 potential catalyst of change in the 
region. Any shift in Soviet policy toward its largest ally could be . 
expected to have 3 powerful, even domino effect on the rest of the 
ares. The most recent crisis, cultinating in the immposition of 
rnartial law in December 1981, underscares once again Polarid’s 
vital importance to the Soviet Union? 


Moscow's ‘view of Poland as the linchpin to the Soviet East European empire served to heighten 
soviet fears about 3 possible spillover of unrest from the Polish crisis inte other East European 
countries, and about the long-term effect the Polish developments could have on the rest of the 
empire, to include various Soviet republics. The ecormic difficulties existing in Poland are rot 
limited to Poland, tut can be found elsewhere in the Warsaw Pact. Sirnilarly, the alienation 
between the Communist regime and the papulation, the seemingly intractable protlerm of 


legitimacy and stability, is alzo repeated in other Eastern European countries. Lithuama, of 





‘Yernon ¥. Aspaturian, “Eastern Eyrope in ‘Yorld Perspective”, p. 14. 
*Korbanski, “Soviet Policy Toward Poland”, p. 61. 
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course, has long tistori¢c ties to Poland (Jagiellamian dynastic Union, 1366-1572), and sided 
with Poland in the 1531 and 1663 insurrections. The Folish minority in Lithuania still 
comprises 7.3 percent of Lithuania's population (1979).7 Poland and the brietly-independent 
Ukraine fought 4s allies against the Bolsheviks fallowing World War |, and many Foles still live in 
the Ukraine as the result of centuries of fluctuating borders. Poles can also te found today in 
Czechoslovakia and the GDR, as well 3s in Byelorussia and, to a small extent, in Estonia and Latvia, 

¥. Stanley Yardus, 3 specialist in Baltic studies, asserts that the events in Poland in 160 did 
reverberate through the Baltic regions, and that those reverberstions can be ducurnented. He tound 
strong eviderice too of concern afnang Baltic Communist leaders regarding pussitle spillover 
effects.'9 The leaders of Czechoslovakia and the GOR alsa repestedly criticized develapmeants in 
Poland, in part, to forestall a potential spillover of lator unrest into their countries. There is 
evidence too of Ukrainian labor unrest sparked by the Falish events. Thus, Soviet concerns stout 
the impact at Poland an its empire are real |! 

Despite such fears and such major interest (or perhaps, due to thern), the Krerclin tiad little 
doubt but that 3 Soviet invasion of Poland would have been costly. Poland's armed forces are 
certainly the largest, and are jenerally regarded ss the most protessiansal, most competent; and 
best-equipiped in Esstern Europe (with the possible exception of the GDR). Moreover, for all the 
regsan3 of political culture, and because the Polish military is responsive to Polish, not Saviet 
Party leadership, the Soviets could not count on using the Polish military to assist in sudduing 
Foland during the last crisis. Even in 1956, when the Soviet-sppointed Marshal Rokossoysky and 


USSR Central Statistical Administration, The USSR National Economy, 1922-1982 
(Moscow, 1982), 9. 3A. 

(Ov Stanley Yardus, “Polish Echoes in the Baltic’ Problems of Communism, July-August 
15905. Vardys presents a detailed study of the impact of the Polish events on each of the three 
Baltic republics. 

aise Jan 6. de Weydenthal, Bruce D. Parter, and Kevin Devlin, The Palish Drama: 198N- 
1982 (Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1983), pp. 145-167. The authors 
provide 3 cauntry-by-country survey of the repercussions af the Polish crisis throughout sll the 
countries af the Soviet East Eurnpesn empire. 


his generals were commanding the Polish army, many military units switched to Gurnulka during 
the crisis. Khrushctey later was reported to have said that “As we bejan to calculate whieh Polish 
regiments we could count on, the situation began to laok somewhat bleak."'= Indeed, the toviets 
had to give grest credibility to the proposition that the Poles would fight the invading soviet 
forces. 

In Czechoslovakia the Soviets had used 3 half million men against no resistance; Poland would 
have required many more--perhaps 750,000. Such an operation would have been different tram 
Afghanistan as well, and could be been expected to severely strain the Soviet military reserves. 
Casualties would have been heavy. If such fighting continued for weeks or months, the contingency 
planning with respect to NATO would be in a shambles. With troops already in Afghanistan, the 
Soviets faced the thought of suspending operations there, or of weakening their pasition on thie 
Sino- Soviet border. 

The Soviets used Warsaw Fact allied troops in Czechoslovakia and would have desired to da 0 
again with Poland, if only for the manpower, let alone the idealogical justification such 3 concerted 
action would have produced. However, serious difficulties and questions were associated with such 
4 proposal. With memories of 1963 in their minds, the Czechs may not have proved userul: the 
Hungarians were reluctant in 19605, sending only a token force then. They too had 4 1956 to 
recall ag well. The Romanians could not to be expected to participate, and the Bulgsrians were 
precluded from playing a role by geography. Only the Gast Germans were really available, and 
although they were probably reliable, the Pee nite Impact of Lerman troops invading Poland 


wold probably have stiffened Polish resistance.!$ 





\2Alex Alexiey, A. Rass Johnson, S. Enders Wirbush, “If the Soviets Invade Poland”, Rand 
Report, No. P-6569 (Santa Monica: Rand Corp., 1980), p. 2. 
12. Johnzon and Wimbush, “If the Soviets Invade Foland", pp. 5-65. 
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The political repercussions of invasion would fave been grest also. Uther Esst Eurapean 
countries might have been sparked to revolt. Yuqaslavis and many Communist parties around the 
world would conceivably have tilted to the West. The one million Potes living in the Soviet Unmian 
and in the Baltic republics would have required close momitoring. Finally, the Soviets must nave 
anticipated that the West would retaliate economically, thus further straining the imperial 
economies in 4 time of need. The pipeline deal with the West would probably have been cancelled, 
and the Soviet pasition in army number of international forums would have been discredited, 
particularly the Conference on Security snd Cooperstion in Europe meeting in Madrid. In short, 
invasion ‘would have severely strained, if not completely ruptured, East-West detente. As had 
happened in the 1366 invasion of Czechoslavakis, direct intervention would have alienated France 
and vest Gertnani, and restored unity to the Western alliance. Z2biqmew Brzezinski later wrote 
that 3 Soviet intervention would have 

produce{d] 3 rupture in the political detente in Europe, 
disrupt(ed] East-West ecunomic cooperation, generate(d] 
incressed MATO budgets, produce(d] severe straing between ‘West 
European Communist parties and the Soviet Union, further 
slienste(d] the Non-Aligned Movernent from the Soviet Union, 
possibly precipitate({d] turmmnil elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, and 


protably [would fave led] to overt Armerican-Chinese tilitary 
cooperation.!4 


while an invasion would have been costly, it is probable that the Soviets «would have 
eventually succeeded. Martial law, however, provided 3n option for avoiding invasion. As noted 


before, the Soviets have tolerated developments in Poland that were not tolerated elsewhere in the 


i47higniew Brzezinski, Pawer and Principle, {New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1983}, 
n 465. Brzezinski also claims that the United States received assurances from the berrman 
ambassador that West Gerrnany would adopt ecanamic sanctions in the event of 4 Soviet move, and 
even prevailed upan Indira Gandhi to register India’s concern. Lane Kirkland of the AFL-CIO was 
prepared for a worldwide boycott on Soviet shipment af qoods. Cited in “Exploiting ‘Fault Lines’ in 
the Soviet Empire: An Qverview'", a paper prepared for the Eurapean-American Institute 
Warkshop on “Fault Lines in the Soviet Erapire: Implications far Western Security”, Gitchley 
Park, England, 16-20 May 1984 p. to. 
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empire. The goal of the Kremlin in Poland, after $l], was control--i.e., the issue of whether or 
not the Polish Cornmunist lesdership rernained in control of events. It was reasonable to believe 
that the Folish military and security forces could impose control under martial law--an option 
preferable inthe long run. if it fad not worked snd Party control was seriously threatened, the 
Soviets would have invaded. As Edmund Burke once wrote, “most political decisions are a choice 
between the disagreeable and the intolerable.” The Soviets know well the truth of that staternent 


with regard te Poland. 
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¥. POLAND TODAY 


4. MARTIAL LAW 

benersl Jaruzelski's declaration of martial law did provide the Soviets with a dissqreeable 
option to the virtually intolerable praspect of invasion. The speed and efficiency with which the 
Sunday surprise aperstion was executed alsa favorably answered the critics] question of whether 
or not it would reestablish the control of the Party regime. Solidgrity was not orgamzed to resist 
and, like most Western abservers, was surprised by the rave. The tolerance and inaction of the 
regirne throughout the crisis, ite seeming disarray snd repeated retrests tn the tace at Salidsrity’s 
advance, and the widespread belief that the Polish army would not fire an Fulish citizens! led most 
of the opposition to doubt that the regime was capable of eftective internal repression withaut help 
trom Soviet troops. At the same time, there was widespread intellectual optimism that Soviet 
Invasion could somehow be avaided. As ane intellectual said, “The Soviets’ analytic ability must nat 
be underestimated. They know Poland well.” «het euch calculations ignored, however, was the 
hossitility thet Jsruzelski and the military high command would act in the armus name, but 
would use newly-strengthened internal security forces (especially 2OMQ), supported by elite 
military units and backed up by regular forces, ta canduct s crackdown.¢ 

The Eset Euronesn governments quickly voiced their sppravsl of Jaruzelski's action, with the 
GDR, Czechoslovakis, and Bulgsris issuing the loudest support. Romania was less vara], but 
approving; Hungary was somewhat ambiguous. As a matter of interest. Yugoslavia expressed shock 


and disapproval of the act. 


liaruzelski himself had praised in 1976 that “Polish soldiers will not fire on Polish 
workers” and had lent support toa that staternent during the 1980-81 crisis 4s he continually 
called for a peacetul solution. 


4Johnson, “Poland in Crisis", p. 37. 


The support of the Cast European governments is probably best explained by their tear that 
the infection of Solidarity would spread beyond Foland’s borders. As fellow members of CMEA, 
each alsa toped that the crackdown would turn Foland’s economy around. Ceechoslovakia and the 
East Germans in particular had been complaining that the unrest in Poland was depriving their 
economies of scheduled shipments of raw materials, and was causing 4 drop in their exports to 
Foland. 

The East European governments began to change their tune, fiwever, 38 sare ot the impacts at 
the declaration of martial law began to make thernselves felt. David Buchan, in an article tor the 
The Washington Quarterly in the Spring of 1962, perceptively autlined some ot the serigus effects 
that Poland's martial law was beginning to exert on Eastern Europe.* According ta Buchan, the 


situation in Poland had already: 


@ Heightened East-West tension--such a development meant trouble for al] the Esstern 
European countries since each had gained same political freedom of maneuver during times 
of reduced East-West tensions. This was particularly true tor Hungary, with 13 growing 
economic ties te the West, snd for Romania, with its relatively independent foreign policy. 


e Weakened Moscow's relations with the Western Eurocoarimunists--the Italians, Greeks 
(KKE-Interior), Spanish, Belgians, and British had severely criticized Moscow for 
allowing such a repressive action. In the case of Italy, relations were nearly severed a3 the 
Italians denounced not only Moscow's role in the affair, but also attacked the Soviet model 
that had produced the crisis. Pravda counterattacked with language remimscent of the 
denunciations of Tite and Mao. Only the neo-Stalinist French Cormmumist party was 
equivocel , saying that they did not want to do anything to make matters in Poland worse. 


® Raised the specter af Banapartism in that the army had displaced, even if only temporarily, 
the Comrmiumst Partyin Poland. That such a turn ot events could occur Mew directly in the 
face of the Communist deqgma that the Party controls the gun. 


@ Highlighted ‘weaknesses commen to all the CMEA countries, i.¢., the crisis had called 
attention to the corruption, incompetence, poor productivity, overcentralism, and lack af 
incentives that plaqued all the CMEA countries. 


“David Buchan, “Eastern Europe: Oniy the Beginning”, The Washington Quarterly, Spring 
moe, 0p. 17-141. 
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® Aroused fresh doubts in the West about the «wisdom of lending to the East, and about the 
~ ability of the Soviet Union, with increasing problems of its own, to act a3 Eastern Europe's 
underwriter. The size of the growing Eastern debt ($55 billion to the West? and Moscow's 
unwillingness or inability to bail out Foland (reportedly 4 million rubles were eventually 
released to Poland} caused Western governments and banks to look more closely at CIMEA 
economies. What they saw was not encouraging. Any relaxation of such scrutinity could nat 

be expected until improvements occurred in Poland. 


Meanwhile in Poland, the very fact that the crackdown succeeded quickly and completely meant 
that Jaruzelski had to face the question of the future sooner than he may have anticipated. It was 
ane thing to identify, roundup, and intern Solidarity leaders and activists, close down presses, and 
break up any spontaneous strikes and demonstrations of workers or miner3s--these had the tlavar 
of military operations. It was another to address the problems that had beset Poland for 30 long 
and that had proved intractable ta the civilian regime. 

Jgruzelski announced his task to be that of “normalization”, with a promise of a continuation 
of the process of “renewal” begun in 1991 within the PZRP. Polish society, of course, had never 
been “norrnalized” to the extent that other East European societies had. Furthermore, it was 
doubtful that Jaruzelski had in mind the “normalization” that followed in the «wake of the 
disturbances in Hungary of 1956 ar Czechoslovakia in 1966; such a formula ‘would have 
destroyed the principle goal of martial law, namely stability. What Jaruzelski protably had in 
mind was the continuation of stability with enough popular support Cor even apathy) to sllow the 
econamy to revive. The sooner such a turnaround could be achieved, the sagner the army could be 
pulled out of the “bad guy” position that was quickly erading its public image and prestige. 

Hoping te rechannel and control the participatory spirit spawned by Soidsrity, Jaruzelski 
began 3 program of dissolving old institutions and replacing them with new, party-contralled 
ones; he also weakened the laws that had appeared in the aftermath of the Gdansk Agreement. In 
July 1962, the regime-sponsured Patriotic Committee for National Rebirth (PRON) was formed 


ta act a3 4 coalition of all social forces. Additionally, new organizations for artists, writers, 


journalists, and students were established. As might have been expected, the new organizations 
attracted little public support, most being unable to match the earlier membership levels of their 
predecessors. PRON itself was widely criticized for not reflecting public needs. Solidarity also 
sponsored a boycott of all “official” organizations. 

By the Autumn of 1982, Jaruzelkski telt confident that enough stability existed tu move 
against Solidarity. In October 1952, Solidarity was formally outlawed, and was replaced with a 
law establishing new unions. These unions were described in the law a3 being independent, selt- 
governing, and possessing the right to strike. There were, however, heavier restrictions. The 
new unions were permitted to exist only at the factory level, not at the regional or national level 
like Solidarity tad been. They were organized by branch of industry, not by region as with 
Solidarity, and there was a restriction of only one organization per factory. Subsequent legislation 
in July 1965 strengthened the unions by giving ther responsibility for all ernployees at a 
factory, not just members of the union, and by extending their responsibilities into the area of 
social welfare. The umions took over many of the functions of local self-management councils, 
areas to which many Solidarity members had gravitated 33 a way to continue unofficial operations, 
following the banning of Solidarity. 

In Movernber 1962, Lech Walesa was released, and in July 1963, martial law was lifted. 
Many of the restrictions of martial law, however, were transferred into the civil code and 
remained in effect. Government proclamations in Julu 1983 and July 1984 released most 
internees and granted amnesty to most Solidarity members in arrest or hiding. ‘Still, while 
popular defiance and open opposition were reduced, the reqime was not able tu achieve popular 


3upport, nor was it able to mobilize the population toward econormec and political goals. 


4David S, Mason, “Stalemate and Apathy in Poland” in Current History, November 1985) op. 
ed. 
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B. THE UNDERGROUND 

Underground activity remains widespread in Poland todsy. Although Jaruzelski has often 
seerned toa use the carrot in desling with dissent, he has also used the stick on nurmerous occasions. 
Urganizations are penetrated and dernorstrations are broken up; arrests, trials, and 
Imprisonments cantinue. Walesa, 4 popular tiqure whose reputation was enhanced by the 1964 
Nobel Peace Prize, is closely watched, occasionally tarassed, and recently was tried (and 
acquitted) for anti-government statements. An active underground press of over two thousand 
ferindicals continues to function, and many articles appear requiarly in the West as well. The 
Polish underground recently added video recordings to its means of fighting censorship. There are 
reportedly mare than 70,000 owners of video recorders in Poland today.~ many of which are 
Clubs that show Western films officially unavailable in Poland. Many parishes are also investing 
in video equipment snd organizing Tilrn show ngs. 

Independent cultural lite is also fluorishing. In addition ta the many perindicals, tacks, 
Photograph albums and sound cassettes are alsa widespread. An “alternative society” fas grown 
Up, offering independent cabarets, theaters, snd art exhibitions. The underground also organizes 
Independent educational activites raging fram the awarding of grants to academics to arranging 
lectures and study courses. Interestingly, this underground mass media, while providing an 
iriportant saurce of information ta the Poles, has also forced the competing atticial media to be 
more apen and to address sorne controversial issues. Despite censorship, Poland has the liveliest 


press in the Soviet ploc.? 


“Teresa Hanicka, Polish Situation Report no. $, Radio Free Europe Research, 21 May 1985, 
item *6. This report describes efforts teing made to copy and distribute videocassettes in Poland 
ty NUWa, the oldest of Poland's current undergroung publishing houses. 

Far 4 detailed and thorough examination of the underground press from 1960 ta 1963 see alsa 
Anna Sabbatt-Swidlicka, “Poland's Underground Press”, Radio Free Europe Resesrch. 

°Hanicka, Polish Situation Report no. 8, p.1. 


?Mason, “Stalemate and Apathy in Poland", p. 390. 


Solidarity too carries on an unofficial existence. Mernbers have continued to focus on carving 
out relatively independent fields of activity, particularly through the self-management councils. 
Approximately one-fifth of the work force continues to pay monthly dues to underground 
Solidarity structures. 

Despite Solidarity apposition, the official unions today have about five million members, one- 
third of whom are former Solidarity members. Most workers, though, have adopted 4 kind of “wait 
and gee" attitude to determine if the new umons really mean anything. The government claims 
that the urnons recently negotisted 4 reduced price hike on food, but most workers seern to doubt 


the unions role in this. 


C. THE PARTY 

The mobilization of the Polish population is a tssk that both the government and the 
underground find difficult teday. Much of society seems to be keeping to itself. In the Uctober 
1983 elections to the Sejm (the Polish Parliament), both.sides claimed victory. The government 
claimed victory in that all of its candidates were elected to seats by 4 large voter turnout that 
alleged) y proved the public supports “stabilization, peace and socialist development” (naturally, 
there were ro opposition candidates). Jaruzelski then used the opportunity to give up the post of 
Prime Minister to fis First Deputy Prime Minister, Zbigniew Messner. Jaruzelski then assumed 
the role of head-of-state as Chairman of the Counci) of State. Solidarity had called tor a boycott of 
the election, and claimed victory based on the large nurnber of voters who did we? cast a vote : 21 
percent (or S.S million people} according to official figures, 34 per cent by Solidarity 
calculations. Such results are without precedence in the electoral fistory of People’s Poland.? 


The PZRP is experiencing severe membership problems, registering a drop in membership from a 


3J. 6B. Weuydenthal, “Eastern Europe in 1985 -Poland", Radio Free Europe Research 
Background Report, no. 150, 2? Dec 1975S. Inthe 1980 Sejm elections the participation rate was 
98.8 percent. 


peak of 3.1 rnillion in 1930 to a rebuilt level today (1985) of an estimated 2.1 million, or 12 
percent of the adult working population. Of this membership only 39.4 percent were workers; 4 
rere 12.6 percent of Poland's industrial working class and only 3.7 percent of it3 farmers are 
party members. Limited support is also evident among the young where only 11 percent of the 
PZRF is under the age of thirty, the smallest proportion in the party's histery.? 

The basic problem for the Party seems to be 3 continuing lack of direction. The Party 
continues to talk of the need for discipline and political gurity, but afters nothing new to rotilize 
the population. Ata pre-FParty Congress conference in Novernter 1905 that was convened to work 
on a Party Program for party activity to the year ZU00, Jaruzelski proclaimed that the Party 
was Tollowing the road toward sacislist renewal, and that normalization was progressing. While 
fot offering specific solutions, he affirmed the Party's exclusive right to set the direction ot 
Poland's evolution. Although he spake of technolugical Greakthroughs and changes Gased on 4 
Marxist-Leninist interpretation of social conditions, fe made no rnention of the issue of public 
autonoriy or independence trorn governmentsl control. As such, fis views were traditional snd 
reflected none af the Gdansk Agreemerit reforms that had so mobilized the populstion six years 
earlier. {t seems that the Party is unwilling to compromise or ta resurrect the ideas of 
dernocratization car qreater self-determmination; at the same time, itis not exactly certain an how 
ta nvercome the stagnation and inefficiency in the systern.!4 

Itis not thet the reqime is unsware of the arguments of the opposition. Indeed, the regime 13 
proving very adept at veaving threads of onpasition thought into its own propagsnds as it seeks to 
persusde people to accept the existing state of affairs, to give up resistance, and ta allow 
themselves to te farnassed to the task of salvaging the-econorny. By manipulating national 


symbols, and by exploiting the popular interest in national history, the regime atternpts to 


SJanus Bugajski, “The Party in Crisis”, Radio Free Europe, p. 207. 
10) B. de Weydenthal, “The Polish Party: In Search of a Program”, Radio Free Europe 
Background Report no, 128, 2 December 1985. 
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convince the population of the legitimacy of Communist rule. tt atterapts to persuade the pecple 
that the interests of the Party-controlled regime sre identical with national interests--interests 
that are largely determined by Poland's geopolitical situation Cie., the Soviet Union}. Further, 
the Soviet Union liberated Poland in World War II, and since Foland has been liberated, it must 
therefore be free. True, the economy may te shabby, but it is not as bad as Ceechoslovakia or 
Romania. Remember Kader?’ Just help the Party to Jaruzelski-ize Poland and all will te well. 
What Poland needs is peace, order, stability, hard work, and trust in the state. Working together 
under the local autonomy that the Soviets grant to Poland as 6 benetit of undivided Party rule will 
allow Poland to reach the light at the end of the tunnel.!! 

A more cynical view of regime efforts to discredit the opposition was published ty the 
Solidarity underground in Krakow in early 1983. A meeting of senior Party members snd 
military commanders took place in Warsaw in Movember 1982; those fresent proceeded to 
confidentially discuss the situation in Poland. The underground obtained 3 report of their 
assessment snd published it in the underground press. The assessrnent discussed methods to be 
used to compromise Lech Walesa and to win popular-Catholic personalities to PRON. It was decided 
to allow 4 certain degree of criticism in order to create an impression of growing tolerance and 
normalization in public lite. It alsa related how Greek Prime Minister Andress Fapandresu had 
promised Jaruzelski that he would use the lease of the Armérican bases in Greece to bargain mew 
credits tor Poland trom the United States. if the report is true, it also reveals the poor condition 
at the Polish econamy and its continued decline, in contradiction of officisl pronouncements of 


progress. !¢ 


| ‘For a fascinating description of regime propaganda techniques and qoals see Casmir Garnyac, 
“Polish Stalersate”, Problems of Communism, May-June 1934, pp. 51-59. The examples 
presented above are from this article. 

12"A Confidential Asseszment of the Situation”, Survey, Yol. 26, Summer 1983, pp. 108- 
piel 
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D. THE ECONOMY 


Most atservers agree that any solution to the continuing Polish crisis will need to begin in the 


economy. Sohdarity did not cause the crisis, nor did the strikes or the labor unrest: these were 


only symptoms. Rather, the strikes and the establishment of Tree labor unions grew out af 4 


rapidly accelerating economic crisis with which the government and Party leaders were unable to 


cope. 


The real causes of the econurnic crisis lie in the system itself, a Soviet-type econamic 


system transplanted to Poland after World War 11.15 


The characteristics of that system have been a)luded te above and include: 


High concentration in a command economy. Command economies are touted on their ability 
ta enforce a high degree of mabilization of resources, to ensure full utilization of these 
resources, and to direct the allocation of resources to the fulfillment of selective targets. 
Coramand economies cannot, however, ensure efficiency, and becorneé increasingly difficult 
fa manage, because of their sheer carmnplexity, a8 economies becorne more techmesl and 
more sophisticated, 


& atrong element of autarkism, the establishment of a self-sutficient and independent 
national economy. The emphasis was on the expansion of industry, particularly heavy 
Industry, in an attempt to attain industrial self-sufficiency. But the raw materials must 
come trom sornewhere and Poland, like most countries, does not have all the raw materials 4 
modern industrial nation needs. Furthermore, such a industry- heavy development strategy 
In Poland played down sqriculture, consurner qoods, snd sociaeconamc infrastructure. 
Finally, these new industries, by their nature, were generally capital-, enerqu-, and 
material intensive and required heavy imports; the threat of a balance-ot- payrnents 
problem was inherent fram the beginning. 


A reorientation of Poland's foreign econamic relations toward the Soviet Union first and 
CMEA second. The requirement for Poland to construct 3 large military-industris) sector 
atter World War [l was roentioned earher. Poland was also forced to withdraw from the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and was told te reject the Marshall Plan 
aid. Traditional) trade links ta the West, especially with Germany, France, and Britain, 
were redirected to serve the Soviet economy atter the war. 


127.4. Fallenbuchl, “Poland's Economic Crisis", Problems of Coramunism, March-April 
1962, p. 3. The characteristics of that system as discussed here are fram that article. 
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AS the surmary af Poland's post-World War I] history indicates, the recurrim) economic 
crises have been repested| y answered by “retarms”. Such “reforms” actually are little more than 
4 tinkering with the economy in which the ends remain the same, the characteristics rernain 
intact, some means are modified, and workers are urged to work harder. Even Glerek’s initlally- 
successful economic policies in the early 19 °Us were not really reforms of Gornulka’s policies, 
but rather the quintessential example of s command economy seeking rapid expansion ina policy of 
import-led growth on a sea of foreign credit. 

The Hungarisn model is orten cited as 4 pattern tor Poland to adopt in order to alleviate the 
econamic crisis. Indeed, the Jaruzelski government initiated reforms in 1982 that slledgedly 
were to restructure the Folish economy along the lines of the Hungarian model, to deceritralize 
some decision raking, and to introduce 3 rational pricing structure. [t soon becarne evident, 
however, that plans were easier to make than to rulfill. By the end of 1964, the governtnent had 
launched 4 media campaign against small-scale enterprises and against the very market elements 
that the 1952 “reforms” had introduced. Although billing its actions as a struggle against 
“Speculation” and unlawtul “enrichment”, the government attacked private enterprise ty 
tightening tax and administrative requiations that constrained private investrnent. Hence the 
economy remains stagnated as “reforms” Janguish in 4 land where the government attitude toward 
fnarket elernents has grown increasingly hostile, ‘while the private sector has experienced 
Mounting distrust of the government and general pessimisrn.'4 

J.F. Brown and A. Ross Johnson examined the applicability of the Hungarian model to Poland in 
4 1904 Rand study. They concluded that the extent of Poland's crisis and the international 
economic circumstances of the 1950s are much less favorable than the situation Hungary raced 
when it introduced significant reform in the 1960s. Additionally they found three serigus 
political-socisl problerns ta true reform in Poland. 


l4Rachwald, “Poland's Socialism", p. 359. See also Milewski et all, “Poland: Four Years 
After”, p. 344. 
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First, there 13 considerable, entrenched opposition inside the present reqime to any expansian 
ofits ranks to Oring into the decision-making apparatus the specialists, who are needed to redirect 
the economy, and the workers’ representatives, who are needed to mobilize the wark force. Such 
expansion would necessarily dirnimsh the bresdth of authority of current decision-makers. 

secondly, there are seriaus doubts in Moscow, where Soviet leaders are sometimes split over 
Hungary; even when they may like parts of the Hungarian model, they are quick to point out that 
Foland is not Hungary (two Hungarys may te too much). 

Finally, there is 4 strong disinchination on the part of Polish society to make the necessary 
Initial sacrifices that retorim would entail. Any cure for the illness 1s apt to be psintul in terms of 
Unemployment, transfers of workers, higher prices, lowering of living standards, etc. The Poles 
have demonstrated their reaction to such proposals before. Moreover, for any such measures ta 
take etfect and to be accepted, society, particularly the workers, must have political trust in the 
qovernment--in Poland there is practically none (hence the huge propaganda war between the 
underground and the government). The alternative vehicle for introducing econamic retarm and 
overcoming the unwelcome austerity 1s natianal defeat such as Hungary experienced in the wake of 
the 1956 revolution. The Foles, af course, sre not sboyt ta sllaw that to happen, so the reforms 
die, the Hungarian model is not applied to Poland, and the economy remains stagnated. !2 

Poland's $27? billion hard-currency debt to the West (1965; also 4.3 billion rubles ta CMEA 
countries) complicates Poland's situstion but, like other East European countries, it 1s attempting 
to deal with this problem by reducing imports to 3 minifium and by mounting export drives to 
hard-currency markets. Thus 1984 was 9 record coal exporting year and there is evidence that 
Poland is using arms exports as 3 way of tackling the dett.'© in general, though, the consumer 


pays Tor such policies, encountering tore shortages, longer lines, and experiencing 4 further 


13.J.F. Brown and &. Ross Johnson, “Challenges to Soviet Control in Eastern Europe”, Rand 
Report, R-3189-AF (Santa Monica: RandCorp, 1984) pp. 7-11. 

lSRgndall J. Stewart, “Warsaw Pact Arms Production and Exports”, an unpublished paper 
prepsred for aqraduate seminar, (Monterey, CA: Naval Postgraduate School, 1286). 
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depression of the standard of living. Thus inflation in Poland tor 1905 exceeded 14 percent, while 
the cost of living has increased 357 percent from 1930 to 1984. Some relief was tarthcannng, 
however, when the United States lifted rast of its sanctions arter the 19a4 amnesty. Additionally, 
in July 1935, Poland's seventeen Western creditor nations agreed to reschedule Poland's debt 
payment. 

The future is rather bleak, however. The Polish Academy of Sciences studied the exonaric 


trends in Poland snd issued o report in 1955. Its officially ermdorsed “Committee 2000 Report” 


predicts within a few years, 


ecological deterioration, further pauperization of the populace, 
disintegration of transport, a dangerous decline in the motivation 
af workers, and other dramatic developments. . . The Jom 
limitation of investrnents may have in the néar Tuture social and 
ecological consequences on an unimaginable scale.! ’ 


Ina report prepared for 9 NATO conference of economic ministers in 1980, Peter Brodersan 
expressed concern not only about the hard-currency debt, but also about an expected stagnation at 
manpower resources in Poland by the late 1980s as a shrinking population of working-age 
citizens will have to provide tor a growing number of pensioners as a result of post-war 
demographic trends. The Folish government will seek Western credifs for investment projects 
focusing on enerqy development (nuclear, brown coal, Vistula water projects; to offset the 
decreasing energy supplies provided by the Saviet Union. The demand for and consumption of 
consumer goods will also increase. Any real improvement in living standards will depend on 
agriculture, but improvements in agriculture will require a restructuring of retail prices. 


Broderson was optimistic about long-range prospects for production and living standards due ta 


l?literation (Paris), 24 May 1985, as cited in Milewski et all, "Poland: Four Years After”, 
345, 


wo 
cod 
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the great potential and under-utilized resources of the country. He was pessinstic, however, 
about the short-term possitilities to exploit this potential for growth, due largely ta the dett.14 

Despite the econormic crisis, if seems the government leaders are more concerned stout 
rnaintaining their privileged control than with taking the risks necessary to overcome the 
economic morass inte which the country fas sunk. Masters of the instruments of force, they seer 
willing to continue ta muddle through as lang as things stay quiet. I[t is not that they like the 
econamic situation, hut it appears again to be the choice of lesser evils, since the option of power- 
sharing 1g seen as a zero sum gare in which no losses are tolerated. Such 4 policy seems short- 
Ssigtited to rnost Westerners, tut the Polish regime also seerns to have more patience (and sé weer 
staying power) than do most Westerners.! 

An example of this elevation otf political cansiderations above economic anes is the situation 
surrounding the Church's efforts to gain official approval for the establishment of an independent 
foundation to acquire and distribute funds to modernize and aid Polish private farmers. The 
Church project was proposed in September 1982 by Cardinal bleroap. It envisioned 3 foundation 
that would be independent af the authorities and that ‘would act, within the Trarmevork of existing 
law, 43 4 Clearinghouse tor transactions involving Western donors and groups of private Polish 
farmers. Western donors would supply funds that the foundation would use to purchase Western 
fartn equipment. The farmers would then Buy the equipment tram the foundation in Polish 2ezg' 
(currency). These proceeds vould then te spent by the foundation on projects for the general 
rhoder nization and improvement of agriculture. Such a programm is necessary , says the Church, 
because governrient policies hatituslly overlook the private farmer in the allocation of state 
resources. As at 1985 the Church had reportedly secured pledges exceeding $25 millian, but has 


\Sheter Broderson, “Prospects for the Polish Economy in the 1960s", Economic Reforms in 
Eastern Europe and Prospects for the 19903, (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1980). 

'FFar 3 more optimistic view of the possibilities of evolutionary change even within socialist 
regimes see Stanislaw Gebethner, “Political and Institutional Changes in the Management of the 
socialist Ecanemy: The Polish Case" in Morris Bornstein, 2v1 Gitelran, and William Zimmerman, 
Fast- ‘West Relations and the Future of Eastern Europe, (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1981). 
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still not been able to attain a government go-ahead (Lech Walesa pledged his Nobel Peace Prize 
award to the proposed foundation,. 

The government's coolness to such a project is understandable when one realizes that the 
existence of the large number of private farmers (60 percent of Polish agriculture is in private 
hands; has long embarassed the regime, and that the Church too is 4 lang-time embarassment and 
protagonist of the government. However, the investment is needed if the government 13 to achieve 
other economic growth quals; it will help keep meat on the table at no additional cast. The 
government is also aware that the private farmers are the most efficient and productive element ot 
the economy (even if that does contradict Comrnunist ideology). The fear is that the foundation 
would operate withaut the clear and direct supervision of the authorites. Indeed, the gover nmeni 
has long been tacitly apposed to any form of Western aid ta the economy unless that aid can be 
directly controlled by the government itself. It thus came as somewhat of 4 surprise when the 
government announced in September 1965 that it was studying proposals advanced oy the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Rocketeller Brothers’ Fund (RF-RBF) for creating an agricultural 
foundation. RF-FBF officials said it would be separate Trom the Church's taundatian, although they 
expressed § willingness to cograinate sctivilies with the Courcn. The Posn government mas 
reportedly responded by proposing that the foundation be placed under its control: negotiations 
continue with RF-RBEF. It certainly appears that the negotiations are a maneuver to dirninsh the 
significance of the Church's initiative, while maneuvering for political advantage by pursuing the 


form tut not the substance of the foundation idea, 2° 


“UFor additional information see J. B. de Weydenthal, “The Politics of International Farrn Aid 
to Poland”, Radio Free Europe Background Report, no. 113, 1 October 1985. 
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E. THECHURCH 

The Church itself continues to enjoy a massive following and great prestige smong the 
population. A Solidarity pall conducted in May 1964 showed that while the “underground 
coposition’ was rated fayorstle ty 54.6 percent of the respondents, the Church scored an 
impressive 74.5 percent (the FZPR was near the bottorn).<! with the banning of Solidarity, the 
Church has resumed its role a3 the single legal alternative to the Party. The close association 
estatlished between workers and parish priests continues, while the Church fierarchy generally 
favors 4 policy of “organic work”, a-concept born in Polish nineteenth century Mmstory in which 
citizens reject overt opposition to the rulers and work for the good ot the nation, not of the 
occupier or, ag they consider it, the puppet regime installed by the occupier << 

Cardinal Glerig has drawn underground criticism 43 he has maintained 4 generally 
conciliatory policy toward the government and is learning how to Till Cardinal Wyszynski 3 shoes. 
In this he seerns to have the support of the Pope, whose visit in 1903 again demonstrated the 
copularity and support of the Church. A kind of turning point occurred in 1904, however, when 
Qoverrnment atternpt to remove crucifixes froma regional school sparked largely successrul youth 
demonstrations and Church resistance. A more critical juncture occurred when the Church 
became decidedly rnore oppositional in the wake of the October 1904 murder by the security police 
ot Father Popieluszko, a very pagular and outspnken Solidarity supporter. FPopleluszko becarne 3 
national martyr, 250,000 mourners attended his funeral Cover which Cardinal Glermp utficiated? , 
and opposition mounted against the regime. {nan unusual state trial lasting trom Decernber 1934 
tu February 1965, four security officers were tried, convicted of riurder, and sentenced to terms 
ranging tram 14-25 years; the trial was closely followed by the Polish medis. Relations between 


the Church and the Qovernment have remained sour ever since 4s occasional arrests of actiy1st 


<! Radio Free Europe Situation Report: Poland, 23 January 1985, 
<<Brown and Johnson, “Challenges to Soviet Cantrol in Eastern Europe”, p. 
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priests, charges of Church conspiracy with the outlawed Solidarity, and press attacks on Cardinal 


Glemp and evenon Pope John Paul |] continue. 


FL SUMMARY 

The internal Folish situstion remains one of stalemate in an atrnosphere of repression, 
pessimism, and dismal econornic prospects. The locked nature of the stalemate is evidenced ty 
(1) the Party's stubborn persistence in maintaining its position and privilege, amd (2) 
solidarity's refusal to die. 

Developments since the imposition of martial law in December 1951 indicated that 
Jaruzelski's government has ignored all domestic opportunities to work out 4 compromise between 
the designs of the Communist rulers of Poland and the aspirations of the Folish peaple. The 
incorporation of most of the requlstions of martial law into the “normal” Polish legal systern has 
allowed the regime to pursue its policy of atternpting te eradicate Solidarity, despite the atticial 
end af martial law in the Summer of 1983. Economically, Jaruzelski's regime fas emasculated 
any attempt at reform that would threaten or constrain the role of the Party in directing the 
economy~-despite the evidence of Polish economic history and the voices of economists that arque 
of the bankruptcy of the current system and of the need for genuine change. In Jaruzelski's eyes, 
and in the eyes of hard-line Communist leaders, however, economic restructuring is indivisible 
Tram political issues; “reform” thus becomes little more than tinkering with the economy, 21008 
any changes inthe economy pose 3 direct linkage to the institutional snd personal power bases of 
the Cornmunist leaders. Hence the general observation that since the imposition of martial law, 
the regime's actions and policies have teen subservient to the supreme goal of maintaining, and 
even strengthening, the power of the Cormrmunist Party apparatus after its years of decline. 

This single-rmindedness of the Jaruzelski regime has been frustrated by the viatility and 
vitality of solidarity and the opposition underground. The richness of the developing underground 


culture is amazing. Initself an anomoly among Communist regimes, it jaing the unique institution 


af the Church in Poland and the uncharacteristically large private agricultural sector to represent 
3 continuing challenge to Party goals of domination. The tradition of resistance to foreign 
oppressors, and especially te Russisns Cand their supporters in the Polish government), appears 


to be very real in Poland today. 
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WE. US. MATIOMAL TMTEREST TM POLAND 


A. NATIONAL INTEREST THEURY 

Having now locked at Poland tram the Polish and Soviet points of view, and having briefly 
described the U.S. response to the 198U-81 crisis, what indeed is the U.S. interest in Poland in 
the mid-1930s? Essentially, we sre seeking to discuss American policy taward Poland and to de 
tet, few would dispute that American policy should rationally be tourded on the Perce national 
interest in Poland; thus the original areca af whatis the Arnerican national interest in Polared. 
But while the question seems sitaple and logical, it is also true that the answer tends toward 
signiticant complexity, if not obfuscation. The ditficulty turns on the issue of what is the 
detinition of nations) interest, 4 question that appears ta have as many answers or propassls as 
commmentstors. A review of the concept of national interest, and specitically American national 
interest, 1s thus inorder in the hope that this will assist the reader in understanding the ditticulty 
In stating the American national interest in regard ta Poland, a3 well ss why the subject of national 
interest 13 debated so hotly at times. 

Inthe phrase “American (or US.) notional interest”, the word “national” in itself implies. a 
legitimacy ot the interest with the nation of Americas. If Americais, ss it procisims itself to be, 3 
nation of, by and tor the people, if it is indeed 3 representative and responsive government of the 
American peaple, then the Armerican nations] eS should ate to a significant measure, at 
least, the interest of the American nation at large. Legitimacyin this regard usually emerges fromm 
the political culture of a country, and thus will necessitate reflection on Armerican political 
culture. “Interest” iraplies some type of need, rerneribering that it is the unfulfilled need that 
motivates to action; in this case, it is action as policy. Meeds can be thought of as a function of 


where acountryis, pictured ina Msslovian heirarctiy. 
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Tu speak of 4 nation a3 we gré doing automatically catapults us beyond strictly ptiysical 
formulations, such 3% “state” might iraply, and into the realra of ideology, values, goals, and 
national identity. The material world is not the surn ot existence, and thus any conceptualizatian at 
something like 4 nation must attempt to desl with immaterial, as well as material realities; the 
histery and experience of the Poish nation is anabvious case in point. Of course, since we are also 
talking stout this nations] interest in an actual physical world, any concept of national interest 
rust also address the issue of problematic correspondence; our concept of national interest will 
be useless unless it is capable of addressing actual world problems. For Americans this 13, 
perfiaps, particularly true, since we seem to be 4 natian given to action, ifipatience, and 
imrnediate problem resolution, rather than philosoptiy and patient retlection. As doers, though, 
we recognize that the world is characterized by changing conditions; hence aur often #2 ver 
anlutions te problems. Consequently, national interest must account tor these changing conditions ; 
the definition must change when the problem changes, while still maintaining 4 1x on some guiding 
star Cin itself, we are told oy astonomers today, ever-mmoving as well). Perhaps one should try 
then to conceptualize national interest as 3 process, rather than as siriply a tixed point. 

Having thoroughly roiled the waters of detimtion, let me point out the obvious by restating 
that this is Awvertcea national interest about which we are thinking. The sigmficance of this 15 
that Arnerica 18 4 tremendously diverse polity deriving trom a plethora of varying, and often 
contlicting, ptilesoptical and social roots. Having stated that the national interest must contain 
the elements of leqitirnacy and national needs, that it must reflecting the nation’s goals, ideologies, 
values and identity, and that it must still be capable of solving real world problems, one is 
teripted to simply throw up one’s hands in despair and regret that the question was ever pased. 

Indeed, that fas been the reaction af most af those thinkers who fave sought tu define the 
American nations! interest in recent years. That no universally ackrowledjed detimtive statement 
of the national interest fas yet been published is, no daubt, partially a result of the complexity, 


(some would say impossibility), of the task. Another explanation might be that we simply fave 
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not yet thought about it long enough. The issue of national interest in American foregin policy has 
only risen ta its present heights as 4 result of the rise to globalism ot Arnerican foreign policy in 
World War Hand its after math.| 

As Richard Reeves observed, “national interest” is 4 phrase heard often in Washington, D.C., 
but rarely, if ever, heard outside Yrashington, New York, and Cambridge. In an interview with 
former-President Richard Nixon, Reaves asked Nixon how many people actually control American 
foreign policy. Nixon's response was only about two or three thousand. Reeves went on to 
conclude that the reason for the limited usage of the phrase “national interest” is 4 result of the 
small nuriber of persons directly involved in formulating foreign policy, and the tact that America 
has not had need of 3 foreign policy until the twentieth century. Reeves called these policy 
formulators the “national interest” elite--the elite which believes that itis its duty to define the 
national interest in regard to foreign policy. It is essentially 4 self-selected elite made possible 
because the United States once did not need 3 foreign policy, and when it did need one, the 
Information needed to farmulate policy was remote and inaccessitle to the general public. Since 
Americans live snd govern thernselves on the basis of their own tite experiences, the foreign 
policy elite carne to be rade up of Americans who studied, spoke, sold, bought, or went to anything 
ur te anywhere toreign. These ventures set thern apart from the usual American experience and 
hence, the nation. They cared about foreign policy, so they made foreian policy.< 

Yifile tiris fnay be 4 plausible explanation, it does little more than-describe 3 state affairs and 
does not come to grips with the larger issue. National interest must be more than the interests or a 
single group, if it will claim ta be national. Thus some writers have sought to find a national basis 
in studies of America, Americans, and how the American nation evolved and perceives itsel? today. 


This approach emphasizes the element of values, goals, and national identity. 





'Stephen E. Ambrose sets the beginning of the rise in 1939 and describes this rise in his book 
The Rise to Globalism, (New York: Penquin Books, 1983). 
“Richard Reeves, American Journey, (New ork: Simon and Schuster, 1982). 
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Raloh Henry Gabriel 13 considered ta have written one of the most defimtive works of this line 
of study. is major work, The Course of American Democratic Thought, is 4 study of the social 
beliers that emerged srnung Americans to serve a3 Quides for action, a5 standards By which ta judge 
the quality of social life, and as goals to inspire humane living. It is an intellectual tnstory of 
Americas that seeks to support the thesis that Armericans have 8 unique golitical culture that has 
produced 4 “democratic faith” founded on s fundamental and absolute moral law. According to 
batriel, the primary doctrine of the American “democratic faith” is that beneath socety’s 
customs and institutions, there exists a law not made hy ten that Includes the natural rights of 
men and the moral laws of God. Three beliefs then follow from this “democratic faith”: (1) faith 
in constitutionslism and 4 government of laws, not men; (2) belief in the tree and responsitle 
individual; and (3) the belief that America, being unique in the world, has a destiny in the world 
as the bastion of democracy. [tis upon this taith and these behets, then, that the nation can tuttd 
its national interest and hence, finda basis for its foreian policy.> 

sorte authors have attermpted to pursue 3 study of the American Identity by usuing the myths 
that Americans seer ta share. James U1. poperteanidil just that in American Muth, American 
Reshty. Robertsan saw myths a3 being used to maintain common ideals, common images, and 
cormon behaviors while providing 3 mesns to reconcile our ideals and reality. Such myths, being 
rooted in reality and ideals, serve to overcorne the plurality of Americans and to unite the diverse 
elements of the American polity into a shared American identity.4 A similar study of symbols and 
reality was dane with regard to Arnerica’s frontier experience by Henry Smith. Smith was 
particularly concerned with demonstrating the impact at the American West on the consciousness 


of Americans and in shaping the uniqueness that distinguishes Americans. Both writers agree 


SRaloh Henry Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought, (1954). 


4 James Oliver Robertson, American Myth, Arerican Reality, (New York: Hill and ‘Wang Co, 
1980). 
SHenry Nash Smith, ¥irgin Land, (New ork: Yintage Books, 1957). 
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with Gatriel as to the uniqueness of Americans, and a3 to the special destiny that Americans Teel 
they have inthe world. In the nineteenth century this self-conscious awareness of “Special ness” 
was expressed in the concept of “Manifest Destiny". Today it takes the form of an increasingly . 
world-wide concern tor human rights snd the spread of dernocracy to all men. As Richard Reeves 
put it, Americans believe that the moral problerns of the world have not been solved, can be 
solved, and that the last best hope tor solving ther is America® 

fone accepts the Dropasition that 4 certain American identity can be established ta exist, and 
that this identity can be described and understood, then one should be able to use it as 4 quide for 
developing palicy inthe interest of that “American-ness”. A school of writers has taken this tack 
and have developed the concept af the public interest. As William J. Meyer contends, 4 concept of 
the public interest is necessary if ane desires to understand the behavior of men organized in a 
state. For Meyer, the public interest means the indirect consequences of social transactions seen 
a3 the affairs of the people of 3 state. Specinically, the public interest is the qosls and strategies 
society may articulate and pursue for the purpose ot requiating’ and controlling the common 
condition. With the public interest Cor public good) defined, Meyer proceeds to develop 3 concept 
of pragmatism 9s 4 tocl capable of dealing with pluralistic truth in testing, through experience, 
the tady of general beliefs ina society. Those beliefs that prove workable and satisfactory to the 
public st large form the body of the public interest. Of course, as experiences and the range of 
situstions change, go too will the set of beliefs and the putdic interest. Thus Meyer, while 
recogmizing the concept of s public interest arising aut of an “American” set af beliefs derived 
Trom the American identity, also maintains that situations play a role in determining which beliets 
rise to the top inthe public interest. 

tis in this concept of pragmatism that Arnericans really began to demonstrate 4 sophisticated 
uniqueness in the world. Whereas the settlers of America came basically cut of Europesn 


a 


=Reeves, American Journey, p. 275. 
william J. Meyer, Public Good and Political Authority, New York: Kennikat Press, 1975). 
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traditions of thought that viewed the world as dichotomous between idealism and materialism (or 
realism), the American experience was thet this traditional dichotomy did not seer applicatle in 
the new “promised land”. The settlers who were carving aut 4 nation trom the wilderness, and 
even those who lived in the growing cities at the New World, were very much aware of the 
vicissitudes and challenges of a real, material world that they enountered every day, 4 world 
arguatly more “real” to them than that experienced by their more “civilized” cousins back 1n 
Europe. At the sare time, despite the concrete, ever-present reality of this raw new warld, 
Americans repeated] y and forcefully experienced the power of ideas in motivating, even driving, 
ren and wirnen ta accomplish tasks and ta achneve qoals that seerned beyond rational, “realistic” 
expectation or possiblity. it was trom this necessity of combining idealism and realism that the 
rst American ptilesophy at pragmatism emerged. Morton White, in Ms monumental work on 
American philosophy, Social Thought in America: The Revalt Against Formalism ° describes this 
rejection of European forms and the develapment of a uniquely American philosophy at the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centufies. It 1s upon this roundation that Meyer 
would eventually develop his theory of the public interest. White's work, combined with Meyer's, 
can also be seen in the work of Frank Tet. 

By now, the ditticulty In Traming the public interest should be spparent. Some writers 
emphasize the American identity itsely and develop an essentially static derinition of the gublic 
interest. Others attempt to point out the pluralism that exists even within the “American” 
identity, and thus will tend towards § more dynamic, changing public interest. The whole role of 
the situation 1s at times disregarded in faver at a public interest that transcends all temporal 
events; in the estimation of others, actual] situations play 4 dominant role in derining the public 


Interest. Many writers do mot even begin with American identity, but factor it in only later, 


“Morton Gabriel White, Sacisl Thought in Americas: The Revolt Against Formalism, (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1947). 


eriphasizing instead the role of idesls that transcend nationality, or laws that derive froma source 
above ran. 

blendan Schubert's appraisal af the subject identities three such basic theories-- rationalist, 
idealist, and realis--in framing the public interest, none ot which are directly concerned with the 
American identity. Ratianalist theary postulates self-evident truths which man then translates 
inte policy through the use ot his reason and intellect; the public interest will be best served ty 
those policies that best utilize the self-evident norms. Idealist theary postulates a higher law that 
policy makers seek to uncover, 4 law that is above the question of public interest: the quest for the 
1We31 If ISeIT Takes Care OF IME PUONCG interest. Regs teary, Tends Wm oe mare stuananal- 
oriented, recognizes an angaing conflict of gosls in society, and identities the role of public 
officials a3 being ane of mediation, thus serving the public interest. 

Whatever method 13 used, this review of the literature should serve to Mighhight sore ot the 
varied ways of discussing and identifying American interest. At sorne point al] reviews must end, 
and the writer must state his own views and get on with the wark at hand. It is my fervent hope 
that this review, while understandably, perhaps, frustrating to the reader in that no detinite, 
coherent framework for discussing American interest has emerged, was nonetheless net toc 
confusing in its separate parts and thoughts. Such, unfortunately, is the state of affairs in the 
held. 

Before going further, though, | should clear up a couple of points. | have used the terns 
“public interest” and “netional interest” seemingly interchangeably and | trust the reader has not 
become side-tracked on this issue. Inthe early post-Wwll years as Americans tor the Tirst time 
were forced to desl extensively and systematically with the concept of American interests, it was 
general practice to specify public interest as 4 domestic concept, and national interest a3 4 concept 


used in foreign policy. In recent years, hnwever, this distinction has teen relaxed. [f we assurie 
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that public interest (whatever it ig) is at the center of a modern, democratic society, then the 
policies that flow from that society, both domestically and abroad, must somehow address the 
concept of interest. This 1s especially true if one believes, as 1 do, that the public interest, though 
always dynamic and changing, arises out of the interaction of the many pluralistic elements of 
American society; this “public interest” then seeks both expression and affirmation through the 
institutions of American democratic government, to include Tinding an inevitable niche in foreign 
policy as well, the domain of the “national interest”. Such 4 process means that both are but 
ditferent sides at the same coin, especially if one postulates the unity of the people and their 
government.’ Hence the following discussion will speak of “national interest", while recognizing 
and accepting the existence of 4 domestic tie and input. 

With this theoretical background in mind, then, how fave political scientists defined national 
interest? Writing shorty after World War [l, Hans J. Morgenthau, ane of the serninal political 
scientists of aur time, defined national interest strictly in terms of 3 quest for power. He wrote: 

The main signpost that helps oolitical realiam to tind its way 
through the landscape af international politics 1s the concept of 
Interest defined in terms of power... We assure that statesmen 
think and act in terms of interest detined ss power. 

InteNectually, the patitical realist maintains the autonomy of the 


holitical shpere. .. He thinks in terms of interest defined 43 
power 1 


yWihile Morgenthau certainly brought new stucture and systematic thought to the field of 
political science with fis theory of power, his gear ge force 18, nonetheless, a single-tactor 
analysis. It ends up with power having meaning only in relationship to other states, and thus, 
when national interest is defined solely as the maximization of power, the national interest 

MMabraharmn Lincoln's forrnulation of American government as being of, by, and for the people 
would seem to make this unity indisputable. Any arquments about “reality” versus “idealism” can 
be bridged by the American philosophy of pragmatism such that the two must be connected, 
although the the may seem strained at times. 


Hans L. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, ‘Sth edition, (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
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hecames recognizable anly in relationship ta other states and fas na clear dormestie content. 
Further, tow does ane detine the national interest of a state that is not in competition in a given 
situation? 


Paul Seatury has this to note about national interest: 


The idea of national interests may refer te some tea? set of 
nurposes which a nation sfesre . seek ta realize in the conduct 
of its foreign relations. Wanting 4 better word, we might call 
this a sgematire, civic concest of national interest... A second 
meaning of equal itiportance might be call gesgergrrre in this 
sensé the national interest may be regarded a3 those purposes 
which the nation, through its leadership, appears ta pursue 
persistently through time. ‘When we speak of the national 
interest in this descriptive sense, we move out of the 
fretaphysical inte the realms of facts. . . Disagreement about 
policy and action may arise even among men whe are essentially 
in agreement sbout the general aims of their country in the 
world. But policy disagreements are usually due to differences 
gmong policy-makers about conceptions both of what the United 
States is and what its role in world politics, even its mission, 
should be.!4 : 


This definition is really nothing more than a description; it does not address the essence of 
national interest. The writer is unable to find a box thet pertectly contains the concept of the 
national interest and thus falls back an description. Unfortunately, many political scientists take 


the approach ot &. J. Holsti: 


Even though there may te same immutable national interests such 
as self-preservetion, ta which everyone will agree, mo one can 
clairn with certainty that any other specific goal or set of goals 1s 
in the national interest. Therefore we will avoid the term and 
substitute the concept of adsecsive t+ 


12Psul Seabury, Power, Freedom, and Diplomacy: The Foreign Policy of the United States of 
America, (New York: Random House, 19633) 9.86. 
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Wnable to deting 742 national interest, itis swept under the rug and the writer reverts to an 
essentially descriptive method. Perhaps the key to the difficulty is the conception of the national 
interest a3 #4¢ national interest, as if it were static and single, all-embracing and inmmutable. 
Perhaps John Stoessinger cames claser when he writes, 

We see therefore that if is rinsleading ta define the national 
Interest in terms of any one concept. Jn fact, our definition at 
foreign policy ss the formulation of the national interest is 
purely formal. .. The formula of the national interest is 


ambiguous and frequently nat st all helpful when spplied to a 
concrete situatian.!4 


It thus Decames clear that the questian, how it is asked, and the type of answer expected, can 
greatly aid or hinder our understanding. Rather than seeking to “define” the national interest, 4 
better anprasch may be to start with a conceptual model of what it 1s. 

For a working model of the national interest | am partial ta Frank Teti'3 model a2 it enables an 
easy graso of 3 camplex topic. This model identifies 4 histarical-cultural cantext that interacts 
with @ situational context to praduce a hierarchy of perceived and/or real needs that becornies 
Kficwh as the national interest. The critical cariponent of this model, though, is the flowing 
fagether and interaction of the historical -cultural context with the situational cantext ina process 
of compromise and consensus--the heart of the Madisonian model of government that 1s, in turn, 
the basis of Arnerican government.’ The challenge to American government in particular, and ta 
the American people in general, 15 ta make maxi mum use of the process af campramise and 
consensus. Elemerits of the highly pluralistic histarical-cultural context rust be drawn into the 
coripramise and consensus process or they will attempt to subvert the model, and fence the 
fublic/national interest, by directly establishing their own agendas in the hierarchy of needs. 


similarly, government, under the pressure of responding ta real, fast-moving and changing 


4JohnG. Steessinger, The Might of Nations, (New York: Random House, 1966), 9. 30. 


'SSee Appendix B for a graphical representation of this model; | think it will rnake it muct 
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situations, will be tempted to act without first ensuring the foundation that derives trom the 
compromise and consensus process; government will te tempted to deal directly with the protlern 
in the name af expediency and efficiency, using its own hierarchy of needs, to the possible 
detrirnent of the public/national interest. 

The beauty at the Teti model is that it addresses both the source of American uniqueness, and 
the reality of current situations. The plurslity of American society, its energy, drive, 
resuurcerulness, and fecundity in generating new ideas and approaches has lang been 4 great source 
af strength for this cauntry; it could, of course, also be a source of weakness 17 3ll players do not 
regularly take part in the interaction of the cormpromise and consensus process. The Tet) medel 
also stows the dynamic quality of the national interest. To spesk ot 744 national interest ts to 
miss its essence--the canstant, dynamic interplay of ideals and reality, of “who we are” with 
“where and when we gre” in the world. American nations] interest is 4 product that requires 
constant monitoring of the tarmulation process, not exclusive attention an the end-product. 

What the Teti model does not do 13 to study the hierarchy of perceived and/or actual needs in 4 
systematic fashion. This becomes particularly iriportant as ane begins to think about policy 
Tor mulation based on the needs expressed as national interest. For this task Donald Nuechterlein 
has provided a framework for categorization and study.!© Although the model dees not have the 
frecision of 4 mathematical formula, it dues allow 9 focused, albeit subjective, analysis of 
American interest on different questions, both absolutely and relative to other affected nations. 


We will look more closely at the Nuechterlein model in the next section. 


TSOonald €. Nuechterlein, National Interests and Presidential Leadership: The Setting of 
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BG. AN ANALYSIS OF US. INTEREST IN POLAND 

The previous sections af this paper have exarnined the Situational Context of the Teti national 
interest model with respect ta Foland. Although some discussion of the American Historical- 
Cultural Context has also accurred in the preceding section, 3 mare comprehensive articulation is 
necessary before we proceed further with the Teti and Nuechterlein models. 

The wide pluralism in the American Histarical-Cultural Context, the result of immigrants 
Tram all over the world, and of the broad political and social freedoms of the land, 1s one of the 
most striking and fascinating aspects of America. Henry James observed that the American 
character 1s Tilled with contradiction and paradox snd once ssid, “It's 4 cormmplex fate, being sn 
American.” Thus it is perhaps not surprising that when America developed its awn distinctive 
ohilasophy, it was the pragmatism of Henry Jares. AS mentioned earlier, this pradgmmatiss 
ferceived 4 pluralistic universe where men can discover partial and limited truths--truths that 
work for them- - but where no one can gsin an absolute grip an ultimate truth. 

However, despite this diversity, there also seem to te generally-teld orinciples and ideas 
with which Americans tend to identify themselves. While Americans live by experiment, they also 
demonstrate a yen for broad generalities, concepts that are all-encompassing and tend teward the 
universal. This may be traceable to the nurturing of America on the thenlagy of Calyin-- 
elaborate, abstract and systematic as it is. This Calvinist theology alsa imparted & concept ot 
salvation ta the Armerican trind that grew to became an alrmst messianic view of America and its 
Hlace in the world. 

The American's propensity to ideology has surfaced repestediy in American mstory-- 
Johnathon Edward's theology of Providence, the Webster-Calhoun views af slavery, Woodrow 
Wilson's vision of a few world order, and even Jofin Foster Dulles’ call ta a virtual holy war 
against atheistic communism. Americans cite with relish the foundation af their soniety as being 
embodied in great ideclogical documents such a3 the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 


arid even the Gettysburg Address. And yet, how many Americans are really familiar with the 


specific principles that are contained in these cornerstones? How many Americans can, or even 
try, to articulate the meaning of treedom, democracy, and liberty? Actually, the fact that they are 
not elaborately articulated in today’s America is not unususl for America. Tocqueville observed in 
the 1830s that the ideas of the Americans “sre all either extremely minute and clear ar extremely 
general snd vague.” He went on to observe that the ideas that were clear dealt with matters ot Tact 
and practice; those that were unclear were those of theary and ideclagy. He wrote, “In mo country 
in the civilized world is less attention paid to philosophy than in the United states.” Torqueville 
gla chserved, however, the fervent (to hirn almost nauseati ng) belief in the righteousness and 
uniqueness of America. President Reagan captured that ongoing belief when he said, “| have always 
believed that this annointed land was set apart in an uncommon way, that 4 divine plan placed this 
great continent here between the oceans to be found by peaple trom every carner ot the earth whe 
had a special lave af faith and freedara.”!* 

lt is important te remember that even if most Americans cannot deliver an imprangty 
dissertation on the orinciples af freedam, there ms an American idealism ta which Americans 
ena subscribe, and most Americans fervently believe in that idealism. it ig a bteliet in 
Freedom, both economic and personal, equality, the right to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit ot 
Happiness, the individual dignity of 3 man and the worth of the individual. Tharnas Jetfersan said 
in his first inaugural address, “Equal and exact justice to all men... .Freedarn af religion, treedorn 
at the press, treedori of person under protection of sfeus corgses, and trial Gy Juries 
impartially selected--these principles farm the bright constellation which fas gone betoreé us.” 

William Tyler Page (13685-1942) said it this way in “The Arnerican’s Creed”: 

| believe in the United States of America a3 a government of the 
people, by the people, for the peuple; whose just powers are 


derived from the consent of the governed; 9 demmcracy in 4 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; 3 perfect 


Quoted in Arthur Schlesinger, Ur., “Foreign Policy and the American Character” in Foreign 
Atfairs, Fall 1963, p. 5. 





WMOn, one and inseparable; established upan those principles or 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. | therefore believe it 
1a my duty ta my country to love it, to suppart its constitution, ta 
obey its laws, to respect its flag and ta defend it agsinst all 
enemies, |? 


American idealism as expressed in these beliefs, together with a companion behef in sregress 
anid optimism, (stemming, no doubt, from the “knowledge” that we are specislly favored by God! , 
lay the cornerstones of American political culture. These threads run throughout our tistory, and 
over the decades they hsve drawn in and woven Into the fabric of American society the many 
diverse strains of the seemingly pluralistic fistorical-cultural context. We are Americans 
because we share these beliefs within our own Mstorical-cultural context. 

biven the strength and and broad dissernination of these beliefs in Armerican society, 1f 13 not 
surprising that they would find their way into the concept of the national interest. = In 
Lhristiamty, Faith is strengthened and nourished 33 1 tinds attirmation in action. Similarly, the 
secular beliefs of the American tistorical-cultural context naturally seek sffirmation in the 
formulation of national interest and in the execution of resultant policy. This has led to many a 
clash between idealism and realism, between the standard-bearers ot the fistorical-cultural 
context and the proponents of the situational context, as they come together in the compromise and 
consensus process of Armerica. The 2lgs and 2ags of Arnerican foreign policy generally reflect the 
temporary victory of one or the other. 

Certainly the star of the nations) interest model is the American compromise and consensus 
orocess. At the heart of thus process if the Msdisoman form of government, a3 set forth in the 
Federalist Papers. The Madisonian model recognizes, and even encourages, the competition of 


varied self-interest within the bound of law go that all may become players, and so that al] can be 


written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of United States House of Representatives, 1917; 
accepted by that House on behalf of the American People, April 3 1915. Printed in U. &,. 
Department of tustice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, A’ Welcome to US. 4. Citizenship , 
p. 2, U.S. Government Printing Uftice, 13d. 


accarmtnodated (and eventually co-coted into larger consensus groups) through the power ot 
compromise and majority rule. While the achievement of pertect mix within this dynamic orocess 
is virtually iripossitle, the process and midel do succeed in requlating the swings back and forth 
such that the extremes are usually svoided, and a revolution around 4 moderate middle 14 
maintained inthe long-run. Thus it igs inthe interest of sll players to ensure the widest possible 
participation both ta prorriote one's own cause and to moderate the causes of athers. 

It is precisely this clash and mix of the fistorical-cultural and the situationsl contexts that 
we must now address im studying American interest in Foland. Again, having covered the 
situational context earlier, what is it-about the Polish situation, if anything, that revesled the 
historical-cultural elements af American national interest’? 

Richard Reeves observed in fis journey through America that it 15 in vogue today to seer 
cynical ar nonchalant sbout American ideals, particularly among the youn), who are searching tor 
“sophistication”. Honetheless, he found that in moments when the veneer was stripped sway, the 
belief in the ideals remained. Interestingly, it sometimes takes a foreigner ta spark us into an 
appreciation of what we have and inte a realization of what we believe. Such was the case with tte 
Polish Crisis. 

Timothy Ash called Solidarity the “most intectiously hopeful movernent in the fistary at 
contemporary Europe,” and saw its long-term legacy as one of hope.’* Solidarity struck a 
resonant chord in the American imagination as Americans watched the Poles fighting with 
extreordi nary courage, dignity and self-restraint for values Americans recognized as their owt-- 
Individual freedom, democratic government, the rule of law, free speech--Vvalues which 
Powertully reminded Americans of Poland's Western heritage. Interest was born in the perception 
of this cornrnon bond. Young people in the West who had daubted the primacy af those values in the 
modern world were suddenly seeing Solidarity banners on shipusrd cranes that proclaimed, “Man 


Timothy G. Ash, “Under Western Eyes: Poland, 1960-1362", The ¥ashingten Quarterly, 
apring 1984, p. 131. 


13 born and lives tree.” As only a sick man knows the tull value of health, sa it tank an untree 
peaple to remind many Americans of the real value of treedern. Finally, the popular image of the 
valiant Poles struggling against the forces of “the evil ernpire”, established 3 Polish-American 
bond that was soon translated into an ideological interest within the national interest. With the 
histories) -culturs] context now estatlished in interaction with the situstional context, it is tite 
to apoly the Nuechterlein rindel. 

Nuechterlein identifies four ditterent types of basic national interests: 


e Defense interests- -the nrotection of the nation-state and its population against the threat of 
physical wiolence directed from another state; 


@® Economic interests--the enhancement of the nation-sate’s economic well-being; 


® World Order Interests--the maiitenance of an international political and economic systern 
in which the nation-state and its citizens can tee) secure beyond their borders: 


® ldealogical Interests--the protectian and furtherance of 3 set of values that the citizens of 3 
nation-state share and believe to be umversslly good. 


Muechterlein then provides 3 framework for expressing the different degrees of intensity of each 
of these interests: 


e@ survival Issues--when the very existence af 3 natian-state is in jeupardy as a result of 
yert attack or threst by uliimatum: 


e Vital Issues--When seriqus harm will very likely result to the state unless strong 
ineasures including the use of conventions] forces, are employed; 


9 flajor lssues--iVhen a states political, economic, and ideological well-being may be 
adversely affected fy events and trends in the internationa) environment, requiring 
corrective action; 


® Peripheral Issues--hen 4 state's well- being is not adversely affected by events or trends 
abroad, hut when private citizens and companies might be in danger. 


Refore assembling these inte the Nuechterlein matrix, let us look at the LI. S. position on each 


interest with respect to the Polish situstian. 


tis abviaus to anyone who can tind Poland ana map that there 13 probably a ditterence in the 
LS. and Soviet interests in Poland. Geographically, Poland, the “gateway to Russia’, 15 of 4 ruch 
rare immediate concern ta the Soviet Union than ta the US. As the discussion of Soviet interests 
in Poland earlier in this paper showed < the Soviets have a long and very important relationship 
with Poland that has established the current nature and degree of Soviet interest in Poland. Poland 
is 3140 critical to the Zoyiet position in East Europe in general, and to the Soviet control of the 
berman Democratic Regublic in particular. The dilernma at the Polish state has always been the 
question of how to proceed slong essentially Western lines of thought, development, and action 
by hen one is constantly aware of the overpowering presence of the great Russian bear next door. 

Hence, the ultimate fate af Poland Nes somewhere between absorption inte the Soviet Umoan and 
Tull alignment with the West. Since neither of these extremes in itself will probsdly be resected, 
both beim) absolute snd opposed by histeric countervailing tendencies, the important issue then 13 
not destination so much as direction slong the range. Since World War ll in particular, the teviet 
Union fas sought ta weave g net of integration around Foland, and to bring Poland ever closer under 
soviet control. if we speculate on the import of this encouragement toward integration with the 
soviet Union, we soon realize that ttna direction of Poland's movement is of abiding interest to the 
U.S. The more certain and secure that Soviet control of Poland is, the more that Poland becomes 4 
Soviet tridge (of cutward- moving influence) ta the West. By assuring achievement, on 3 more or 
less permanent basis, of their objectives in Poland, the Soviets would have 4 secure route to 
Western Europe. Hence the potential military and political threat increases in the area the LS. 
regards as holding paramount security interest. 

The long-range possitilities for Western Europe under this degree of Soviet pressure break 
down into two distinct areas--tfragmentstion snd consolidation, tuth equally dangerous ta the 


Western camp. Fragmentation of Western unity in the face of the Soviet Union would make each 


<USee the section in this wark entitled "Soviet Interest in Poland”, pp. S0-88. 
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separate nation more vulnerable ta Soviet political pressure supported by 4 secure forward 
military position in the center of Europe. ‘While the word “dornination” may fot precisely 
describe either the Soviet objective our this outcome, it 1s still apparent that Soviet influence in 
the ¥fest would be stronger, and that such an outcome could only te reslized at the expense of 
Western autonomy amd institutions. The consalidation of the West, with the United States surely 
Involved, could reverse the present multipolar trends in the world ang lead ultimately ta the 
bipalarity seen 4s unstable by many because it provides the framework for the “gera sum” 
autcorme in which one side or the other must lose all.2! 

while the prospect of Poland's move toward the Soviets certainly is an undesirable outcome, 
the contrary trend, that toward the inclusion of 4 truly autonomous Polish state into the Western 
community, becarnes the most desirable outcome for the US. The advantages tor the West in this 
Instance are in part the reciprocals or the disadvantages of the former. Poland would become 4 
bridge trom the West to the Soviet Union, opening it ta Western pressures and traditions that it 
has resisted in the past. Nor should it be overlooked that such an outcome would alter the entire 
Soviet presence in Europe, while strengthening the West ty making available to it the considerable 
energies and resources of the Polish nation. Again, while such an outcome may be seen 43 
unrealistic in today’s hight, the outcome as defined remains valid as providing 4 desirable direction 
Tor change. 

What then of Nuechterlein's basic interests’ American gervecse Maveresres in Poland can 
anly be seen as very srnall for the present and forseeable future: using Muechterlein’s labels, it 
would be classified as serv gsers? While future events could certainly raise that degree of 


Interest, the present situation does not warrant a higher interest. 


4lQaniel M. Gutfield, Jr, United States Security Interest in Eastern Europe: The Case of 


Poland, National Security Affairs Monagraph 77-6, (washington, D.C.: Nations] Cerense 
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feasamic feteresé ‘etile WS. trade with Poland rose sharply inthe Po eUs, such trade has 
never been of qrest importance to the US. Even Poland's large Western debt 1s primarily owed to 
Western European lenders, rot the United States Cabout ten percent ofthe hard-currency dety is 
owed to U.S. banks}. Poland is at best only a secondary market and supplier for the United States. 
US. exports ta Poland in 1381, before the imposition of sanctions, was valued at approximately 
$70.3 million; imports fran Poland amounted te $21.6 million The relative size of the Polish 
and American economies in comparison to each other tneans that America 1s certainly ire 
important to Foland than Poland 15 to America, such that the UL 3. economic interest in Poland is 
“major” (as cormpared to vital), at best, and more likely, for the United States, seri oders? 

In the consideration of Werte Seger foterests, Poland halds a higher degree of iraportance 
for the United States. Poland is, of course, 4 part of the Soviet East Evuropesn empire ard thus falls 
into U.S. interests with regard to Eastern Europe a3 4 whole as well. The very tirat comprehensive 
staternent on American policy toward that region, HSC 55 (a then secret dorument signed ty 
President Trurmanin 1949), states that “Dur ultimate aim must, of course, be the appearance in 
Eastern Europe of nan-totalitarian administrations willimg ta accommodate theriselves to, are 
participate in, the tree world carnmmunity."45 The American conception of Esstern Europe that was 
to emerge atter the Yalta Agreement did moat in any way envision the kind of Soviet heqermuny that 
oné finds today. As discussed stove, Soviet presence in Eastern Eurape is a major US. concern 
with regard to American interests in Eurape, our foremost 2one of security interest in today’s 
world (due to that presence}. Poland, a8 a major linchpinof that Soviet presence, ig thus of great 
American interest. However, it is also clear from past U 3. actions and policy with regard to 


tasterh Europe that the interests are not yet such that the United Ststes is ready ta cornmit 


42 Based on information from Poland, Central Statistical Office, Consise Statistical Yearbook of 
Foland, 1382, (Warsaw, 1982), pp. 195, 197-98: 9 1951 exchange rate of 35 rfevy to UES 
was used. (By the end of! %d2 that exchange rate was up ta G6 sary to USS1) 
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and Stateqy, (New ‘York: Columbia University Press, 1978), op. 211-23 
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military torces to change the world order there. While the U.S. is so committed to preserving the 
Western order in Curope, the extension of that order to the East through military action is fot 
contemplated at this timne. [tis tor similar ressons that the U.S. did not send military support to 
Humjaryin 1956 or to Czechoslovakia in 196d. Nuechterlein proposes that vital interests may be 
derended by the use of conventional forces; fence, | would classify the U.S. world order interest in 
Poland as ware, 

Finally, we came to the considertion of American feesfogicg? fareres? in Poland. As 
discussed esrlier, the events in Foland captured American interest a3 Americans perceived the 
Foles ta be struggling for many of the same idesls held dear by Americans. Ferhiaps this 
identification with the Poles and their struggle fas something todo with the “frontier” experience 
af bath cultures, the Poles having inhabited the West's eastern frontier ajsinst the barbarians of 
the East, the Arnericans, in effect, constituting the West's western Trontier aginst the sare. 
Vertainly the extremities of experience and the challenge to life that the Poles experienced if 
Jetendim) their trantier and which the Americans experienced in settling the North American 
Trontier were similar, and thus could have forged the common reverence for freedom and the 
ofilosoptiy of individualism. 

Foland also cannot help but stir America s ideological identity that sees the Soviet Union 33 the 
eribodirent of evi] and the antithesis of al] that is quod and just ty American standards. such 
castigations are often bemosned in this country by those of Reeves’ “national interest elite”, for 
such “irritable patriotism” (Tocqueville's characterization of the American penchant for selt- 
righteousness in 1331) can, in the heat of passion, apply tremendous pressure for aggressive 
action. This leads to those situstions in the Teti mmdel in which the Historical-Cultural Context 
wil] seek to circumvent the Corpromise and Consensus Process that seems suddenly too Slow and 
staid ta satisty inflamed passion: if the Comprariise and Cansensus Process is bypassed, however, 
and inflamed passion is allowed to directly establish elements of the Hierarchy of Perceived and/or 


Actual Needs, the national interest will not be best served. 
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Be that as it may, the intensity of the American ideclogical interest nonetheless stems, in pert, 
from the need of the American belie? system to express itself snd to affirm itself in the -vorld 
greng. Sarivel Huntington has stated that, “For most Arnericans, foreign policy goals should retlect 
not only the security interests of the nation and the economic interests of key grouns within the 
nation but also the political values and principles that define American identity."“* The 1975 
Helaink) Horan Rights provisions fave thus received American support for just that resson: 
Americans feel better about themselves when they publicly gractaim their beliets amd see thern 
affirmed in the world at large. The challenge ot rational government thus becomes fiw te 
accommodate this in 4 manner to capitalize on its strength, without falling victim to its excesses. 


AS James Schlesinger once explained toa the Europeans, 


The United States is largely a romantic country. It has 
encountered little apposition and does not tnink in terns of ragves 
and counter moves ina never-ending garne. If sees na reason that 
it can't accomplish its presumably tormidable objectives. Its 
fistary is marked tips behef in Manifest Gestiny--sbetted by 4 
Puritan past inwhich the American nation was foreardained to be 
4 Beacon into the World. In order, therefore, to understand 
American policy, one should not simply go through 4a careful 
calculation of the national interest, However important such 5 
calculation may be to officials of the Department of State, it would 
squire little visceral support arnong the American people... 
(Armerican policy finds its strength when] the American public 
believes that #7 fs cigazee 


Winle Nuectherlern normally reserves vital interests for those interests to be supported fy 
conventional forces, fis case studies do indicate that idecloqesl interests may assume 4 vital 


degree of intensity while not necessarily resulting in a willingness to cornmmit troops. Hence, die 


<4Samuel P Huntington, “American Ideals versus American Institutions”, Political Science 
uarterdy, Yor. 9? no. 1, Spring 1962. 

éc James RB. Schlesinger, “An American Ferspective” in Robert £. Hunter, ed., NATO: The Nest 
Generation, (Boulder, Colorada: Westview Press, 1964), p. 43, 45. Italics are those of 
achlesinger. 


to the intensity of Arnerican attitude in reference ta the Soviet Union and East Europe in general, 
and toward Polandin particular, and due also to the need of the Atnerican identity and belief sustern 
for public proclamation and atfirmation of its tenets far its own health, | think the Arnerican 
idenlogical interest in Paland should be classified as piss? 

A similar categorization of Soviet interest in Foland using the Nuechterlein model is usetul 
here. As discussed earlier, the Soviet interest in Poland is much older and more intense thatn that 
af the United States, due, in large part, to geographical realities. Russian experience with Poland 
has historically proven the critical irapact Poland ties on the existence of the Russian state; even 
today, the Soviets would be extremely concerned about any threatened establishment of an 
Independent, hostile Polandonits borders. [tis thus not imperceivable to classify Soviet Sere see 
interest In Poland as being of sevreves? intensity. In a relsted fashion, since Poland is the 
linchpin to the Soviet Union's East Eurcpesn empire, a3 well a3 being a rnember of the Socialist 
Cornmoanvealth ot mations and thus 4 “beneficiary” af the Breshney Doctrine’s pramise of 
“‘Traternal assistance”, Toviet Worl? Seger interest, shaped as it is ta a large degree on the 
foundation ot that East Eurapean empire, should be classified as at least weve? in regard to Poland 
Specifically. 

Many Sovietologists arque that the ideological component of the Soviet Commmumat Party is the 
justinecation far its continued existence; the destruction or the debasernent of that legitinmeing 
ideological function and basis Would result in a major upheavel in soviet government. One ot the 
Tundarnerital tenets of that ideology is the irreversibility of the tide of fistory that has swept 
nations such as Russia and Poland towards 4 higher social level of “sacialist” organization superior 
to capitalism. The Communist Party is soley charged with quiding these “advanced” nations slong 
the road ot socialist develaproent to ever- purer forms of socialism and, ultimately, communism. 
The rejection of these ideslogical tenets would necessarily destroy the Party's legitinmeation for 
rule. Solidarity, being ultimately a creation and expression oat the Polish nation and not the PLRP, 


with its inference of rejection of PZRFE manapoaly rule, was just the sort of development that pases 


anextreme survival challenge to Party rule ond existence. Uf course, as the events af 1950-84 
shawed, the disintegration of Party control in Poland threatened to spill over into neighoring 
socialist countries and inte Soviet republics, 4 threat that Cormunst leaders in those areas took 
very seriously, and for goad reason, 3 we have seen. Thus the “vectegics?! interest of the Soviet 
Union is alsacf sxerirs? intensity. 

Finally, economically, the Seviet Union has invested consideratle funds in the form of 
subsidies and Inans inte the troubled Polish economy. It has alsa structured Poland’s economy inte 
4 trajor supporting role tor the Soviet economy as evidenced by Soviet actions in the post-war 
years. Again, however, the relative size of the Polish and Soviet economies means that the Soviet 
Unianis more important to Poland than is Poland to the Saviet Union in ecaromic terms. Hence, 
soviet economic interest in Poland could te classitied 4s major at least. 

The Nuechterlein matrix allows us to place these classifications into an easily comprehensible 
presentation and camparison ot the interests. The resulting Nuechterlein matrix for comparison 


of Soviet and U.S. interest on the issue at Poland would be constructed 43 follows: 


issue: Poland 


OFSIL MEK EST 32 Stk LE faleasily af fateres? 
survival Vital Major Peripheral 

Defense of homeland ISSR , US 

Economic well - bei rig + USSR U5 

Favorable world order + HSE + U5 

idealagicsl USSF WS 


AS ths matrix shows, the interests of the Soviet Union are clearly rare intense than those ot 
the United States on the issue af Poland. Nuechterlein's model does not place 9 priority on any 


particular category of interest, but rather seeks ta encourage the inclusion of all in the balanced 


nl 
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evalution at the overall national interest and in the consequent fartmulation of policy. Thus, wile 
the U. 5. ideological interest in Poland may te vital, the ateglute level of American interest in the 
other categories, and the relative comparison at all categories of interest to the Soviet Union, must 
hot be disregarded. Ideology, long cast as the equal opposite of reslism in a dichotomous view of 
American interest and policy, is thus placed ina different perspective by the Muechterlern crude , 
helping to form 4 taare complete view of the national interest. Such a view set limits on the 
messignic passions af American policy, while continuing to recagmze the inescapable role of 
ideclogical interest in any discussion of the American national interest. 

For the policy- taker, this comparison of interest, while basic in establishing 4 basis for 
POLICY, MiUSt soon ralse the question of capatility os well. A quick consultation of the geagraphy ar 
Europe reveals that the Soviet Unanis ina position to tore easily pursue any of its interests than 
can the United States. The challenge for policy-makers is thus to recogmze the entire spectrum of 
of national interest, the process as well a3 the roultiple categories, to the exclusion of fone, and 
then ta build policy that reflects that interest both in abaolute fering, and in terms of relative 


compariain to other powers. The subject or policy will thus constitute our next area ot dacussion. 
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Meee HS. RESPONSE TO THE 19ehl-cl CRISIS 

With a concept of the general theory of cational interet and a specific analysis and 
classification of U.S. interest with reaard ta Poland now in ri nd, let us next turn briefly to the 
actual course of events during the 1950-81 crisis to see if and how UL 3S. policies teward Polano 
were formulated and executed in consonance with our findings and comments an the nations 
interest, 

The creation of Solidarity in the surnmer of 1950 sttracted a certain amount of attention fram 
the Carter administration. President Carter had made human rights 4 centerpiece of fis foreign 


policy, and ag recently as 7 Auguet 1980, Secretary af State Cdmiund Muskie fad addressed oe 


United Steel Workers of America in Los Angeles saying, “Human freedom is Ameriogs vision 
First is the freedora of nations, second, the oolites] freedom of peagple within nations; third, 
freedom from poverty and furan misery. A tarrower anpraach, an aoproach which ignores the 
hopes and needs of people within nations, cannot succeed.” The dimiculty af such a view, 
narticularly as the imminent Polish crists would show, was demonstrated when he addes, “when 
negoetul change is frustrated, violent and radical change can explode in a storm that darnages 
America’s interests and creates appartumities for our adversaries,” 

After the Gdansk Agreement of 31 August 1950, the Carter adiumstration faced a ditticult 
dilerima: stould it encourage the forces of Solidarity, knowing full well the interests of the Soviet 
Union in Poland and the gossitle chance of 4 repest of Hungary in 1956 ar of Ceechoslovakia tn 
1963: or should it seek statility in the ares and in East-West relations, and try to tant tins 
apoes) for freedom? Was it reslly possible te promote peaceful change in Eastern Europes’ If 0, 
how? What would Carter pay for furan rights, ond how would he do it’ 

It appears that the Carter administration opted for caution (some would say excessive cautions 
42 the first priority in deveiaging a response ta the Polish situation. The imtial policies ot the 


Carter administration were thus designed to preclude direct American invalvement in tne 


ts 4 
it 


developing crisis. The sconce nature of the Solidarity movement and the reality of Poland's 
B20 Olton debt to the West fade economies actions the rst instruments of golicy for the 
administration. After the Gdansk Agreement the 3. administration had an ooportumty to 
formulate policy that would have made the extension of further UW. 3. creoits to the Polish 
JOvernment conditianal yupon its quad faith in honaring the concessions wrested Tram 1f ty 
solidarity. Such a policy would have supported the Polish workers in 4 legal manner consistent 
with President Larfer’s human rignts policy and the provisions of the Helsinki Accords; it also 
could not fave been construed as intervention in the internal attairs of another nation, another 
Orinacitle at the Helksink? Accords. Rather, sucha policy would have beer qoad business, since the 
Polish governrnent tad already demonstrated its mismanagement of the Polish economy and needed 
the supoort af the workers if economic tprovements and the repayment of the debt were to Ce 
forthcaming. Such a policy would also fave been in consonance with the Uo 3. vital ideologies! 
interest, as well as its pertoheral economic interest, 

Unfortunately, the Carter Administration rejected this lever and instead chose to make 
Unconditional grants that neither helped the Solidarity cause, nor advanced the principle of nurnan 
rignts. The policies did not even fave the sopesrance of understanding the differences fetween the 
Polish government and peonle, nar did they evidence an understanding of the situation as if was 
Jevelogiog. Furthermore, the policies recognized no varying intensity at interest and thus tailed 
To capitalize on, ar draw strengen trom an accurate awareness of American iiterest. 

Inanetfort alledged)y designed to esse the ecanamic situation and hence the crisis atmosohere, 
President Carter approved 4 Cornrodity Credit Corporation extension of $670 million in credit 
Quarantees to the Polisn government. President Carter intended this to te 4 sign ef solidarity 


between the American and Polish gegoles, As he exolained to the Polish National Alliance ini 
r 


orovide four cullion tans of American grain and other farm products to Poland. Such 4 policy 


demonstrates 4 failure to understand the ongoing contict in agriculture in Poland between the state 
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and the private farmers. Thus, untortunately, private farmers in Poland never were afle ta use 
the drains pecause the Folisn government made them availaote orimarily to the collectiye aod state 
farms, not to the orivate farmers. One result of such & policy was not the feeding of ihe Palish 
people, but rather a sharp reduction of the swine ferdin the private sector and the disappearatice 
at meat from the market<5 

Although American workers seemed to understand and identify with the cause of the Solidarity 
workers, Secretary ot State Muskie warned AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland on 2 teotember 
against plans ta provide material assistance to Solidarity, despite an appeal from Walesa for melo 
Trom abroad. Additionally, Muskie tnrormed soviet Ambassador to the U.S. Dotrynin that the uo. 
qovernment fad mo intention of becoming involved in the Polish situation. 

aOy et saber- rattling it the autuninar 1 Sct was also diven ferhaps ton much credence Gu the 
warter Adriimstration, another indication of extreme caution or 4 lack of perceptive analysis ot 
ihe situation. While it was correct ta recognize the Soviet Union's vital derense iiterest in 
Plaid, more attention should fave been caid to how diTicult and tow costly an invasion ot Poland 
withhd be ta tie Soviets. Secretary Muskie warned in an interview in October that “the Solish 
government, the Polish workers, and the Polish people qught mot to be insensitive to Russian 
reactions to tow they tinally actieve and resolye the issue which is before them... 1 tmnak the 
Polish peaple aught not to be insensitive to pressures from outside, notonly from the Soviet Union 
tut trom other countries inthe Eastern bloc.<? It is arguable that the Polish workers and pengle 
Were Very Much aware, a3 they fave always been, of Towet pressures, and had chosen to contrant 
them. U3. prancuncem|ents such as this only served to sasist Soviet oressure on Poland to resolve 


the 1SSue. 





"Richard T. Davies, “The United States and Poland, 1980-82", The Washington Quarterly, 
Spring 1982, p. 147. 
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When the Toylets dethoued forces alam) roland’s borders in Cecember (30, Pretident Carter 
did warn that, although the United States fad no desire ta exolait the crisis, an itvasion of Poiand 
wOUld Taye most neqative consequences for LU 3.-Sovlet relations. At the time, the Poles, the 
Qovernment and the nation, seared to Nad this oodicy relevant and effective, for if was in their 
interest ta forestall 4 Sowiet invasion. That ts warning was anly designed ta limit U.S. 
inenlvement with the Soviets and was fot designed to orotect human rights or the solidarity 
movement was demonstrated ini other ograncuncements. Althauan, if Noht af previcus 


Sdmimstratian actions, it was reasanagle to assume that actions taken in response to Polish 


instrument in 5 hinterview in Decemter atter the NATO ministerial meeting. Yhen asked if ATU 
WOU reset iw the Polish Communist authorities tak repressive action against Selidarity, he 
Indicated that NATO sanctions would presumanly not be invoked, since the HATO powers feld te the 
Mic ot nonintervention in whet happened between the Polish feogle and their government, 

Aitmmaugh there was talk in Washington during the auturan of 1250 ateut orapesing 4 “min- 
Marshall aid alan” to Poland that would supposedly strengthen the creditnlity at libersh2iag 
fevelooments in that country, nothing came of it. Tins may well have teen due te one change ot 
administrations that was to occur in January. How much or the general administration resoonse 
WwiS Ue to election year polities, either in approving credits or in avoiding an explosive issue 
rernagins open to question. 

Sanuary (Sct ushered in a change at adrininistrations, tut Polish affairs were not 
SUDSEQUEntYy sccredited major iniportamce during the first ve months of the Reagan 
admimstration as the President was concerned orimariig with imtiating Ms owl domestic 
pragrams., Talk of any new Marshall plan ceased and events in Foland drifted toward the fig. it 
was 26 March tetore the White House sued 3 Statement setting tarth the new adminstratians 
wew of relations with Poland. The occasion for the announcement was the upcoming visit ot Polish 


Deputy Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Jagielski to Washington te seek credits. The statement said, 
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we would like to make clear to all concerned our view that any 
external iftervention in Poland, of any measures simed at 
syuppressim] the Folian people, would fecessarily cause deep 
concern to all these interested in the peaceful develooment of 
Poland and could have a grave etfect on the whole course of East- 
West relations. At the same time, we would emphasize our 
continuing readiness to assist Poland in its present economic and 
Tinaneial troubles, for as long as the Polish peoole amd authorities 
continue ta seek, through a peaceful process of negotiation, the 
resolution of their current problerng.+* 


Following Jagelski's visit the es qovernment suttorized the sale of $71 million worth of 
surplus dairy products to Poland. The Poles were sllowed to pay in sfe?y, but there were mo 
conditions attached to the desl. Sirnlardy, in July, the Reagan administration agreed to provide 
$55 million in credits for the purchase of poultry feedgrains. This time the sdrmimatration 
requested that the Polish government agree to make some of these credits available to the orivats 
farmers. When the Polish government retused to do so, the admonstration allowed the deal te ae 
Through anysw'aly. 

The Reagan adiimstration joined tourteen other Western creditors of Poland in April in 
agreeing to reschedule sarne of Poland's debt for 1951. The arnount due to the Uo 3. was 
approximately $400 millian; agsin, mo conditions were made to the Polish qoyernrsent, 
Nonetheless, Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs Lawrence 5. Esgleberger stated, “In 
taking these steps we have emphasized to the Polish authorities that we expect the Polish 
government and people to make meaningtul efforts to reinvigorate the Polish economy and to 
restore Poland's creditworthiness.” 

while the Reagan administration did rot seem to differentiate between the Polish gover nimert 
and the people, it also weakened its case by seeming te ignore the Soviet atniity to intl uence the 


Polish government as well. Bowing in large part to domestic gressure, President Reagan, on 24 


<*Davies, “The United States and Poland" p. 147. 


April, lifted the embarga on grain sales to the Soviet Union that had teen imposed vy the Carter 
aaminstraton ater the Soviet tavaston or Argnantstan. Accarding ta White House 2nurces, tits 
rove was made to recognize the soviet Union's conclusion of the large and extended spring military 
maneuvers on Poland's turders ¢ Segue G1) without having invaded Faland<* The lifting of the 
emibarg ws apparently made against the advice of Secretary af State Haig and contained ma 
Comm tions with regard ta Poland. Gy adopting 3 “business as usual” approach to the Soviets the 
administration, whether it reslized itor not, was telling the Soviets that pravits from grain sales 
Were More iniportant ta the U3. than a settlement of the Polish crisis that would recognize and 
preserve the rights gained by Solidarity in the Gdansk Agreement. 

Jaruzelski's declaration of martial law an 14 December provoked 4 sharp, immediate, and 
emotional resection tram the President, tut by then the Gest opportunities fad passed. While it 7 
one thing to seek to encourage 4 government to live up to agreernents it fas already made, it 15 quite 
another te atteript to force & regime to reverse such an obvigus and romentuaus move a3 1 recsl ng 
martial law. Even if the Polish government were not under Soviet pressure, it would suffer 
extreme embarassment iitiwere to allow the United States te control what certainly apgesred *s 
te now a strictly internal matter. Furthermore, the unconditional support of the Polish 
QOvernmnent ty the United States throughout the crisis seemed to make American denaunciatians of 
martial law mare meaningless. Jaruzelski certainly played on previous WU. 3. actions when he 
rationalized Ms tove not only on the grounds of Polish national securizy, Gut alse with the 
argument that martial law was necessary ta restore order, and to obtain s period of time, tree at 
Strikes rnwnich fe could reenergize the econcmny and begin paying att the debt to the west. 

Having denounced the declaration of martial law, UU. 3. faced the pratlem of demiding 2f 
spprapriate response. The administration's tirst rove was to turn taits HATO allies ii an attenigt 


to fashion 3 coordinated policy with regard to Poland. The U3. first called for sanctions against 


““Ciavies, “The United States and Foland”, p. 148. 
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both Poland and the Soviet Union, but despite the arquable rightness af tts call, the 
administration's previous actions in regard ta the Soviet Union, and the fact that the Soviet Union 
did not openly take part in the imposition of martial law, served to discredit calla for action 
against the Soviet Union. Additionally, the NATO countries could not agree either on a joint policy, 

or evenon a joint rhetoric, concerning the violation of furan rights in Poland, as the Polish 
situation revealed American- European division in policy. The United States had drawn away fromm 
detente in the aftermath of the invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, a withdrawal with which the 
Reagan administration seemed to agree and which it continued. The Europeans, though, had rot 
given up on detente and actually seemed tore concerned with msintatning relaxed relations with 
the East as LU. S.-Soviet relations deteriorated. The issue of Poland Grought that difference in 
perspective into open view. The continuance of detente became the primary goal of tie Europeans, 
witig retused to take any action that could jeopardize their openings ta the bast. As 3 menber ov 
MATOS military committee had said a year earlier in discussions atout Poland, “NATO is 4 
defensive alliance which does not incélude Poland.” 

The Reagan admimstranon decided on economic sanctions against Poland, challenging 
Aaruzelski ta literalize if he wanted the U.S. ta litt the sanctions; no specific detimtion of 
htershization was given, for were any positive incentives provided. The sanctions assured the 
appearance of nurnshment only, and Jaruzelski determined to persevere, These sanctions also 
drew heated ceriticisra tram aome Europeans an the grounds that they turther heightened East- west 
tensions. The sanctions were, nonetheless, initially popular with Solidarity activists who feared 
that turther unconditional Western credits to the Jaruzelski regime would only assist the regime 
in Motivating its supporters, rather than in providing help to Polish citizens, 

Gy late 1903, however, Jaruzelski fad not sigmticantly changed his ways and was- 3111] 
actively engaged in fis program ot “normalization”. tn December, Lech Walesa timiselfl asked for 


relaxation at the sanctions. Wheat fad happened? 


14] 


First, the Jarucelski regime did indeed use the sanctions to rally ws supporters. The 
Sahchons alan Danae an excuse Tor he contifed Mmilsmanagement of the economy 4nd ihe lack of 
will ti execute genuine economic reform in Poland. By pointing to the UW. 3. a3 the “bad quy”,- 
JSP UZEISK) Sought te shitt the blare tor the continued misery of the Polish people and to enhance 
his own regime's legitimacy fy default. The denunciation of the American sanctions thus tecame 4 
wey theme of the qavernment propaganda in Foland. 

Second, the wnposition at sanctions also demed political maneuver room to Yrales3 and 
solidarity. The tig dolt of ammunition tad been scent and, untortunstely, it was mot ted to ether 
Kositive Micentives to entice the Jaruzelski regime, nor were the conditions of the sanctions 
Grecise enough to pry the Jaruzelski regime into action. The Administration promauncement was 
that “if the Falish government introduces meaningtul liberalizing Measures, we will take equally 
significant and concrete actions of aur own"? 

Third, the Europeans failed to take an active part in finding 3 solution ta the crisis. Although 
some did eventually endarse the U. 5. sanctions, the U. 5. actions were essentialiy viewed 33 
unilateral and inconsistent, especially when the U.S. apgroved new grain sales te the sovlet Union, 
while trying to tock the European gas pipeline deal with the Soviets. Wile many Curcpeans did 
Speak out against human rights vielations in Poland, Curopesn credits continued to flaw to ie 
Polish qovernment. Such aid was “justified” on the grounds that it would felp pacity the 
Jar uzelskr regime. 

3 we fave already seen, Jaruzelski continued an ms course in accordance with fis own agenda. 
Gy the summer of (9a4, he had rejained sumicient contral to release sore interiees afd fit 
martial law a move which he then used to show the West or fis lbershization; the same arquinent 
of liberalization was repeated in 1 984owhen most of the remaining internees were released. The 
1984 rove was soon followed ty the litting at U3. sanctions on Poland, but it should fe clear that 


“Uduoted i Current Policy, no. 621, 11 October 1984, Cwashigton,0.C.: US. Dept. of State, 
Bureay of Public attairs. 
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these sanctions did not drive Jaruzelsh) to “liberalize”. That the Westie once again trun io 
forget what happened in Poland is evidenced by the agreement of the Western creditor nations tn 


July 1985 to again reschedule Poland's debt; again, no conditions concerning furan pignts ar tne 


now - banned Solidarity were made. 


D. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The foregoing discussion seems to indicate that U3. policy with regard to Poland during the 
1980-81 crisis did not accurately reflect acereful analysis at U.S. interest in the situation, far 
regcognize some of the basic realities of the events in Poland. Certainly the press of current 
events at the ti rie, Uo. domestic concerns, and uncertainties about Soviet, as well as Solidarity, 
directions and actions gave U. 3. policy makers large challenges, winle alao making mindsiwgint tram 
today's perspective more clear and more knowledgeable. Be that as it may, policy tiust still be 
formulated and executed. If nothing else, tins study of Poland should cause one fo exnect fre 
unrest in the future. It is appropriate and wise, therefore, to present prooosals and argurrients 


Figs 
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inthe belie that preparation maw will aid action in the future. In mo case rust the situation 
in Foland be allowed to simply disappear once again into the Tog of obscurity witht arovish 
being made tor its eventual reappearance. The following proposals are thus advance if the tope ot 
shi tnulating thavght, discussion, amd hoperully, preparedness tor the next tiene. 

Liven the relative power at the soviet Union wes-a- ire the United states in Caster n Curate 
in general and, for our purposes, Poland in particular, it may be well fo recall Raymond Aron 


definition of the “supreme alternative" in strategy a3 deciding whether " te win or fot to lose" 2! 
Recalling the discussion earlier about the direction of Polish movement, either toward the Cast or 
foward the West, the West cannot allow the Soviet Union to go unchallenged if its ettorts to absorb 


Poland. indeed, given the repeated pattern or Western neglect of East Europe in general, the West 15 
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fortunate that the Poles are themselves so Western-oriented to begin with: this tas fade fe 
sOviet task much more diicult while buying tite for the west. Stl, the magnitude of Soviet 
military power Wakes the Tormulation of Western policy extremely ditticult 43 well. 

If designing it policy toward Poland, the United atates must therefore consider long-term 
Clans for oroviding vision, direction, and guiding principles; short-tern olans for dealing with 
emergencies; and the general situation in Poland and Gastern Curcpe both as separate trom, and a3 
ar integral part ot the greater whole ot Curape. The policies that the United atates develons then, 
rust seek ta slow the movement toward integration that the Soviet Unian is encouraging, 3nd must 
alan orovide for encouragement of Polish Westward movernent. Thus policy will optimally seek 
camnpati bility--those ineasures that will serve both lofg-term and short-term goals. This 
Qualification 1s certainly not always possible, in which cases 4 choice between conlicting 
measures WH fave to be made: itis understandable that the urgency and importance of the short- 
terra goal will govern if mest cases. This only increases, however, the ifportance of well- 
articulated Jomj-term goals that will cut emergency measures in the Groper context and oravige 
the guiding Hight for again resuming 3 tong-term direction after the crisis has assed. 

UWS. foligy trust also accept the quality of indirectness for now. Mot only does the lower 
relative intensity of American interest not warrant a direct cantrontation with the Soviet Unan 
Urider current conditions, the United States alsa has at ifs dispesal fio direct means to dedrade 
soviet power 1 Eastern Europe or to convince the Soviet Uman in change its policy at iteration 
toward Poland shart of vialent confrontation. For now, our national capatilities and the will to use 
ther do not support violent confrontation. Similarly, the U.S. must be circumspect in avoiding 
policies that present ultirniaturns to the Soviets, ar that cast the situation inte the context of an 
GOMINUS “Zero SUM a rre, 

Such indirectness should not be wri tten off as Synonymous with “nettective " As Svan Luard 
ahserved, the rules of diplomatic intercourse have changed over the last forty years such that 


Qovernments around the world recagmee the issue of human rights on the international political 
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sgenda. To completely deny the efficacy of furan rights discussion 1 to reject all cases where 
international pressure ar concern on the issue has led to improvements in the human rights 
policies of particular states. While certainly not unqualitied successes, the Soviet Unions Jewish 
emigration policy, the practices of Grazil and even Argentina, and the recent events in tne 
Philippines, South Atrica, and in Haiti, to name 3 few, seem to indicated at least 4 lifted resgnse 
ta international concern for tuman rights. While such governinents would te urewilling ta adrmnt 3 
maditication of policy a&% 3 result of furan rights discussion and concern, such discussion does 
tring offending governments ta the realization that there may te some external casts te their 
policies: additionally, it is at least srquatle that the foreign offices in such governments, usually 
most aware of feregin criticisms, may become an influence within the government machine tor a 
refarc at pelicy. Alsc, human rights caripaigners im such countries may be given new hobe and 
encouragement, maintaining and encouraging ther in their efforts to secure reforms. Finaliy, the 
establistiment in the international reslri of new norms of behavior to be expected fram civilized 
governments can not be regarded a3 without denefit or effect.*- 

These considerations lead the U.S. te the orapasttian of supporting these factors in Poland 
itself that encourage the natural resistance of the Poles to the Soviets. Poland's basic Westert- 
ness sheuld be encouraged, especially in contrast ta the Castern-fess of the Sowiet Union. The 
earlier discussions of Polish political culture and its many shared ideals with Americans should 
make this task somewhat easier, while capitalizing an the Strongest ot Uo. interests th Foland tar 
the miatilization of dornestic support ot Uo. policy. The United States thus can tind it protiteble to 
encourage toth Moscow and Warsaw to move toward reconciliation with the Polisn people. To the 
extent that contradictions within Poland are resalved in favor of the Polish geogle the true® 
fegitimacy of the Warsow government is strengthened in place of the artificiality conferred fy 


soviet support, and Polish umqueness with additional distance fram Moscow 1s achieved, 


S2Evan Luard, “Human Rights and Foreign Policy”, International Affairs, Yol. 56, no. 4 
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Ine cannot avoid the charge that itis easier to describe such policies than to ennunciate them. 
However much or the drriculty revalves around 4 lack of understanding af the Polish situation, 4 
problem which | tinge this paper has samewhat alleviated. [tis this grotlem of imprecise 
assessment that {| Teel resulted in the ineffective qolicies of the U.S. resqonse to the 1950-1] 
crisis. Little distinction seemed to be made between the Polish government and the Polish people: 
hittle recognition ot the glaring contradictions between the Polish peagle and government surfaced 
U.S. policies. instead, credit and money was provided without qualification: when martial law 
WS declared, economic sanctions were Tiiposed as pumstiment, mot as instruments of constructive 
Policy. Indeed, by the time martial law was declared, the best opportumties for effective action 
had passed. While the sanctions certainly had the etfct af expressing American apposition to events 
in Poland, the need for such @ forum was only tecessary because previgus ogporties md een 
overlooked. American galicy could be accused of being anly an attempt at crisis management, an 
atteript severely hampered by a lack of control or even intluence due to long neglect. The need tor 
and lack of long-term vision and policies was evident. 

What policies should we then have? [na move te address the most intense American interest 
in Poland and in Castern Curae, American policy should begin fy recogmzing and openly stating 
that there is nothing God-given atout Soviet hegemony ot Eastern Curope. Furthersore, the vfest 
has the right to challenge that hegernoany, and will do so 4s situations permit. Meither the Yalts 
agreements nar any other international law precludes the US. trom sympattizing with, 3nd 
declaring public support tor the asmiratians of the Polish neagle tor human dignity, treedam, snd 4 
ysoice in their own attains. While itis true that the U3. sfinuld not encourage violent action, since 
this will onty generate winlent Soviet backlash and repression while demonstrating again tre 
inatnlity of the Umited States to provide material assistance as in Hungaryin 1356, it is certainly 
permissable far the UW. 3. to encourage that such aspirations be resolved through peacetul means. 
The United States sthauld not allow Moscow to assume that the U.S. considers the Soviet sohere of 


influence to be sacrosanct, especially when the Soviets do not hesitate te aid America’s Toes in cfie 
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western hemisphere. The United States should apply the Soviet trick of at least being an the side of 
change in the “marchot history.” such 4 declaration is needed tor American selt-esteem and selt- 
image as well. The Helsinki Accords provide a further forum for such declarations. The Poles 
know that the Helsinki Accords cannot berate Esstern Europe from the soviets. The secards dio, 
however, create the diplomatic means to assist efforts to make the sustern ore furiane amd jess 
repressive whil reinforcing those shared Polish amd American ideals. As President Reagan fas 
deronstrated, detente in the form of Soviet appeasernent 1s mot the only alternative to cold war. 
What about economic policies? The peripheral U 3. national economic interest in Poland 
nears that the United States is not constrained by trade te any particular course of action. The 
United States should realize trom its experience in the Polish crisis, though, that sanctions will 
iifluence behayiar only an issues of less than vital interest to the country on winch they are 


imposed. Sanctions designed ta influence 4 regime are inost effective when implicit rather than 


rather lirnited. Finally, even punative sanctions, though they may feel goad as stanals ot 
Mspleasure, send etfective messajes only when they involve a creditle threat of esnalatian to 3 
level sufficient to stop the offender S$ There was no creditle threat of escalation in the Polish 
Case. 


SH, economic instruments can plays role in policy if used wisely 


Itis arquatle, snd the 


Nstinction 1 inportant, | think, that while Cast-West trade has not forced the Soviets to 
liberalize, it has fad sorne interesting results in Esstern Curope. itis not that economic gressure 
has Caen proven usetul in directly influencing the behavior of the Warsaw Pact: indeed, it would 
Seen that with the major exception af technology transfer, trade has relieved Poland of certarre 
protierns only to be confront it«with ty many rioré. indeed, trade seers to have introduced rore 
contradictions inte Poland that can ferment for further resistance to Soviet integration. Foland 
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needed Western capital to modernize, and consumer goods to keep its people productive. it ended ya 
with @ massive deat and an unhappy population. Western imports have pointed gut more cleariy 
the dericiencies of the Polish command econarny system, whetted consumer appetites increased the 
heed for reform, and entangled the whole of Eastern Curape in heavy detts. Exposure to 
international trade makes inetticiency mare expensive, 30 market incentives and rational prices 
become even more urgent. 

The overall atjective of our economic relations with Poland, and those of the West in general, 
Shauld not fe vielurné Tor its own sake, or even balance between imports and exports. hat 
rhatters is hinw trade can have an impact on certain aspects of the Polish economy and on seca] 
contradictions. Thus, aur objective stiauld be to exert influence toward the rationalization of the 
Polish economy and its integration in the Western economic system. The objective ts lanj-tearii 
and the means of achieving it evalutionary. Without going inte 4 detailed examination of the Soist 
ecomomy, 4 few observations will suttice. 

Fgtionalization does not raean that Poland will fo longer be socialist. Rather, the ait woud fe 
fa encourage the forces pressing for decentralization of economic decision-making and greater 
reliance on market factors, toth domestic and external The power of thnse forces was 
demonstrated in the demands of the Solidarity movement. Economic sscitance aiied at 
modernization would encourage such trends. The support of the Catholic Churen’s agricultural 
foundation would te an excellent way of encouraging these trends.34 Joint venture arrangements 
Such 4S projects to develop Polish cog] or water for energy production could be pursued on a basis | 
that provides ties on the managerial and sales levels rather than siraply providing equianment or 
capital. A long-term goal could be to eventually establish the convertitility ef the sfery 45 
The next few yesrs seem te indicate a devioping situation in which the Caster Eurapean countries 
wi] remain politically dependent on the Soviet Union, tut could become economically tare 


see the section on the Church in Foland taday, this paper, tor details. 
= Duffield, United States Security interests in Eastern Europe: The Case of Foland, p. 51. 
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dependendent on the West, This provides opportunity tor Western iitegration versus Soviet and 
opoortunities tor U.S. policy, especially if one 1s willing to accept a policy ot “rot ising” tor re, 

Much nas been said about tieing credits to qualifications or conditiuns. It is critical that any 
conditions te specitic and provide incentive, not pumshment or unreasonable ultimaturns. Di nce 
the establishment of conditions by the UW. a. could appear Mahly political and thus likely to te 
rejected, an indirect approach could be found that would be Gased an 4 grawing fale at the 
International Monetary Fund (INF) and world Bank. Such institutions would te atle to ‘ake 
demands which would te unaccentable from Western banks or qovernment.°® = For instance, they 
can demand not anly ditterent prices, but different methods tor setting prices; they can ask for 
ney administrative structures to favor exports or new incentives for the more emicient use ot 
raterials. Demands such as these are generaliy incompatitle with centralized glancing snd 
protection trom wortd markets and could thus force cracks inthe system. [he interrelatedness at 
econamics and politics can thus be used alan to pry comessions aimed at greater grodustivity. 
Thus trade union pluralism at least at the locsl level could be sought, a8 well ag the full and 
Genuine observance or equal rights in economic activity for all ownership sectors:  arivate, 
municipal, cooperative and state. Furthermore, such econonne iiroads should require rernayval ot 
secrecy and censorship from economic matters Cexcluding military) so that some indecendent 
MoM toring at the new policies Wil be possi tle. 

The objective of recogm2ing and cultivating Poland's Western- ness 13 easily addressed throudh 
Increased cultural ties and are probably the most obvious policy means. However, oecause they 
are 4150 the most dificult to assess in terms of effectiveness, “rationalists” tend to disqgunrt their 
use. We must not forget that education, intarmation, sclence amd culture are cert of fhe 
battleground today a3 well. The United States whould rake clear ta the Polish mation through every 
possitle device our great respect tor its tistoric tradition and our conviction that its rightrul 
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S2See Richard Davy, “Eastern Europe: New Policies for Old", The Washigton Quarterly, 
spring 1984 p. 4. 


destiny is as 4 memter ot the Western coramumty. U.S. policy shauld tocus on the intelligentsia 
a0) the students, wile giving recagnition to lator leaders who seek moderate chrarmje like Leon 
Walesa. BY emiphasizing programs such as exchanges of scholars speclalizitig in medicine, 
agriculture, and education the U. a. can pursue cultural reinforcement wile also providing 
humanitarian aid. A orcadened cultural exchange in information, ¢.9., books and nims, can attack 
the Party's monopoly at information while appealing to a dernonstrated thirst for uncensored 
Enowledge amiang the Polish people. tn this regard too, the United States should increase 
Investment in radia broadcasting to Poland in the Polish larnquage. Atove all, the effectiveness of 
the program should not te measured in terms of numerical balance of exctange. If UW. 3. policy is 
to affect the dritt or Poland toward the Soviet Uren, then aur policy would te served it all the 
exchange Thawed tram the US. to Poland. [ft the dalance seers to favor the Poles at tires, tien 1% 
15 also true that Arnerica can always learn something about tis too-ott méeglected tand, while 
Folish e<posuré in Ariéerica will cater to that tundamerital tact or American policy that Americans 
rust beheve in what they are doing. 

a "1 nal area to address in preseriting US. policy is that of integration of poligg with aur 
curopean allies. That contingency plans for tuture crises in Poland ard fasstern Curoge sfiould be 
worked on continuously stiauld te obvious. tis also critical that the United States remeriter the 
relative value atits Polish policy to its Western Alliance policy when contrantations with qr 
allies da occur. inthis regard the U JS. decision to go ahead and declare sanctions on Poland atter 
the declaration of martial law without raising its dissgreernent with the NATO allies te an alliance- 
splitting level does deserve commendation. | think, though, that there is much that the Europeans 
themselves are better suited to dorng than is the United States. The general pull of European unity 
13 something that Americans do mot understand. We tend to concentrate on the divisions that mark 
Curopean fistory rather than the Europesn concept of 1t3 own Eurogean-ness. The division ot 
Europe into East and West is 4 moral and spiritual wound for Europeans that has rot healed. stile 


AMEericsns may not be sbhle to understand this, they would tind greater umty with the Western 
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allies if they would accept it and tie themselves Can the basis of US. interests) to this enmtional 
cause of Europeans. in so doing the United States would tind 4 goa) worthy of it own ideslism and 
one capable ot galvanizing 4 shared sense of fistoric purpose with the Curapeans. 

The Soviet Union is, at course, a major obstacle to this goal. itis ital to the understanding oF 
the problern, though, ta realize that Curapesn restoration cannot be accomplished a3 an American 
wictoryover the Soviet Union; nor can it oe pursued a8 such if the Urted States wants the helo ot 
the Western allies in gursuing U. 3. goals in Euroge. The Soviet Union will certainty mot yiels 
Voluntarily and thus the pursuit of tte freedom of Eastern Europe will require the joint strength 
at the Western alliance. Historical stealth will serve the United States better than violent 
Kontrontation. 

In this regard, éhigniew Greezinski, discussing the “tuture of Yalta”, envisioned 3 commas 
strategy combining five broad political, economic and military dimensions. 4?  Srietly, he 
proposed the follow rm. 

First onthe syrnbtolic plane, it would be sporogpriate for the heads of the democratic West as 4 


while to clarity jointly, through a solerin declaration, the West's attitude toward the historic 


underline its cormimntinent toa restored Europe, free of extra-Curogean control. Uf should stress 
the existence of a genuine political identity, the teir of European civilization, and affirm the right 
of every Curagear nation to choose its sociopolitical system in keeping with its own fistory and 
tradition. it should explicitly reject and condemn Moscow's iriposition on so many Curopeans of a 
Sustern that 13 culturally and politically so alien to them. The declaration should glsa pledge that 
the establishment of a cre authentic Curape would not entail the extension of the American 


Sphere of influence to the tarders of the Soviet Union, 
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Second, the West should simultaneously recontirim its commitment to the Helsinki Final Act 
confirming the durattlity of existing Trantiers in central afd eastern Europe; this 1s essential to 
reassuring the Cast Europeans. The context of the Helsinki Accords should te explained as 4 
healing of the Cast-West rift otfering the European penple the oppurtunity to participate Tully in 
wider al]-European cooperation, not the dismantling of any existing state. Thus the division of 
ber many would not need fo be undone through formal reunification, but could Ge recast in a less 
TPesten mg loose confederation at the existing states. 

Third, Western Curae should strive to create the maximu nurniber of opoartynities tor East 
European oartici pation in various 3ll-Euragean bodies. 

efourth, Europe should intensity its aid to those cast Curopean who aré struggling actively for 
the political emancipation of Eastern Europe. West European should take the resqonaiinlity at 
Undertaking toa provide the support for activities that America has generously, for Curope’s sake 4 
well as its own, sustained for mare than three decades. A continuation of the division of lator in 
which the United States is seen alone in support dissent and “sutversion” while the Europeans 
engage exclusively in orticial caurtshia, 13 selt- dereat ng. 

sfinglly a5 the above would imdicate, ite time tas core for a more fundamental rethinking of 
the relationship between Western security and political change in Europe as a whole. America is 
needed in Europe to deter the Soviets from committing Goth military aggressian and golitical 
Intimidation. The Eurogesn role in that deterrence must be ifcreased, fiowever, since tre 
American presence there fends to reduce fhe incentive for European umiticaton while 
ST MuUlaneausly increas tg the incentive tor the Soviets ta stay entrenched in central and eastern 


Eurapie, 


Thug, in the final analysis, only Curopeans can restore Curope; it cannot te dome tor them oy 
others. The time has come for Americans to realize that the emergence of 4 more vital Curope 
wold te 4 positive outcome, for ultimately a pluralistic world is in America’s true interest ot 
world order. Dur examination of U. 5. interest in Poland leads imescapably to the conclusion that 
the United States has maximalist objectives as 4 product of its own fistorical-cultural context, 
but has only minimal tools for pursuing those goals in Poland due to the real constraints of the 
present situational context. Additional strength and tools are available im coord nation with aur 
allies. The policies outlined above should promote the protection and iraplermentation of the real 


American interests in Poland, while recognizing the constraints within which we operate. 
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YUL. CONCLUSION 


As this study has shown, the Poland that les behind the fog of Western popular inattention and 
Warsaw Moscow camouflage effurts is a Poland deeply troubled and restless. Polish nationality is 
yearning for tree expression 4 state, institutions, and an administration of its own origing and 
making. instead, Poles see themselves as, in effect, occupied by a foreign oppressor, and ruled by 
a regime and instituuons essentially foreign to their culture. What is so noteworthy scout tins 
situation is the virulent renitency and resiliency the Poles fave demonstrated in cantinuing te 
resist this oppression, despite over fourty years of Soviet efforts to counteract such attitudes are 
benavior. indeed, if anything, the 1950-81 crisis and the emergence of Solidarity may be 
interpreted a8 indicating that this renitency is even ineressing. 

A grimery, though certainly not exclusive or singular explanation for this continued 
resistance 13 Polish onlitics)l culture. The case of Poland has thus become sn ooft studied and 
frequently cited example of the efficacy of political culture theory.’ Poland ig a Western nation 
tistorically, culturally, and idealogically, and long established in an identity of defender of the 
West against the infidels, heretics, and barbarians of the Esst--lshels that have been applied ta 
the Russians in the past and, more quarded]y, to the Saviets today. It rejected Asis, Byzantium, 
and Moscow early inits instery and has resisted efforts to redirect this orientation to this day. {f 
allowed to develop “naturally,” Foland could be expected to develop inte a Western socislist 
dermocrscy of centres) Eurnge, rather than being assigned a role in Sovit Eastern Europe a3 it 1s 
today. 

Poland is a country tinlt around 3 strang sense of nationhood that has historically proven its 


ability to maintain itself, and even flugrish, without the lojical expression of 3 state. The 


"See Oziewanowski, Poland in the Twentieth Century, po. 251-253 for an interesting 
comparison of Poland to Ireland and ta Spain. 
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Romantic traditions of the struggle for survival that were bornin the partition eeperience tind 
eager ears in Poland even today. The Polish experience and faith 13 that such remtency will 
eventually lead to liberation and the establishment of state and nation as ane an Falish terms, 
Post-war boundary redetinitions, population migrations, and life under oporessian itselt have 
molded the Poles into a harnogenéous people exti biting a marked unitormity ot beliefs and values, 4 
uniformity forme out by modern reserch. Using the Church as 4 type of surraqaie state, and 
spurred by its long tradition of resistance, the Poles seer prepared for the long battle that they 
Know they must wage, but which they alsa expect to win. 

This does not mesni that all is rosy or victorious for the Poles; on the contrary, deteats are 
generally the rule againet the power of the regime. The teliets, values, and actions descr) bed 
shove and expressed so vividly during the 1960-31 crisis are necessarily often forced inte 
latency, a3 they were following the imposition of martial law. Winle underground activists 
continue the struggle directly, many Poles practice opposition through adaptation, waiting tor the 
next revival. Butit can be arqued that stalemate is 4 victor yot sorts, for it strikes directly at the 
Soviet-desired transtormmation of Poland into 4 loyal proponent ot the Kreralin. 

Thus there exists in Poland today 4 tripartite division of the population into supporters at 
Solidarity, adherents of the Party regime, and 4 large middle group that seems to Greter to “wart 
and see” after the not-so-distant events of 1980-31, or te turn away trom social and political 
activism altogether tor the tire being. The economy has shown tniniinal improvernient, desoite the 
Stability imposed by martial law. In fact, national income fas not yet recovered to the 1975 
levels and in some areas (2.9., livestock), production is less than it wasin the 1960s. Despite the 
fact that Jaruzelski claims to have achieved 4 degree of stability and “normalization” since 1954, 
ms regiiwé has not been able to actneve the legitimacy needed to mobilize the work force in 
attacking the economic situation. Consequently, hopes to gain a medicum of legitimacy through 
economic growth and gradual improvement in the standard of living have foundered in a catch- 22 


type situation. Political dernocratization and the inclusion of rare of Poland's emerging technical 


and specialist groups inta the politics) decision-making process in the manner of tne Gdansk 
Agreement would help to mobilize the needed support: it would also contradict the ideology of the 
Communist regime and destroy its reason for existence. Moreover, such 3 threat would run the 
risk af generating 3 Soviet backlash. 

Despite its recognized and consideratle military might, the Soviets face 4 dilemma in Poland. 
The Poles fave proven more resistant ta Sovietization than any other East European country, 
challenging the structuralist transtormation tenets of Marxist-Leninist ideology. While such 
continual resistance has caused ideological embarassment for the Soviets and the threat of 
spillover ta neightori nq peoples, both in Eastern Curope and in the Soviet Union itself, the Soviets 
have grudgingly allowed the situation ta continue for significant geagrapiical and political ressans. 
Foland 1s a critical member of the Warsaw Treaty Urgam2ation in geographical, military, and 
strategic terms. To force Poland inte line would be extremely costly in military, ecanamic, and 
aolitical terrmé. Although direct intervention i3 an aption that the Soviets always keep open (they 
nerjadicsall y remind the Fules that they do so}, they have always made a search far other aptians 
before playing their hand. The result of this is that the Sowiet Union has sllowed Poland to get 
awa with more questionable things for 4 longer time than any other country in its European 
empire. The protessional, nationalistic, and significant Polish army that Moscow tried ta clone in 
the 1950s, and then allowed toa develop with more freedom in the 1960s and 1970s, eventually 
saved the day inthe 1980-81 crisis, but the motivations of the army were arguably not to helo 
the Soviet Union, but te oratect Poland. Furthermore, the loyalty of the Polish army to Soviet 
directives except in the case of direct NATO attack is increasingly suspect While the importance 
af Polsnd to the Soviet Union and the intensity of Soviet interest in Poland mean that the tottar 


line of Polish alliance to the Soviet Union cannot be transgressed a5 long a8 the Soviets have the 


“See Karen §. Pritchard, The Reliatility ot the Warsaw Treaty Organization: Can the soviet 
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power to enforce it, the vigor of that alliance is often taxed. Certatnly the Soviets fave tirst-fand 
i nowledge of Sculls and Charybdis with respect ta Poland. 

U.S. policy-makers face 4 similarly Herculean task in developing policy that 1s in accordance 
with U. 5. national interest. The first problem i3 that of determining just what 1s the Uo 5. 
interest in Poland. The Teti tindel of the national interest revesls that the national interest 15 
more 4 process that a single interest; indeed, a survey of the literature an the national interest 
soon legds ane to conclude that atternpts taask whatis ?4e national nterest are docrmied to failure. 
The Teti model deronstrates few national interest qrows aut of America's histerical-cultural 
context: its confluence with the situational context in the campromise and consensus process is 
what praduces the Wierarchy of perceived and/or actual needs that is the basis of national interest. 

By applying the Nuechterlein model of national interest classitication, one is atle ta construct 
4 matrix ta compare Soviet and Arnmerican national interest in Poland. Such 4 comparison quickly 
reveals the deeper intensity of Soviet interest in Poland. Nonetheless, the United States fas an 
Intense ideological interest in Foland, both fram the standguint of American idealism and value, 
affirmation, and from the abvious role that Poland, as the linchoin of the soviet tsst Eurapesn 
emigre, plaus in American world order interests. Aware of the darninating geagraptical and 
Military cosition of the Soviet Union teis-a- ees Poland, the task remains for American policy 
makers to Tormulate circumspect policies that strengthen the qualities of Palish political culture 
and Western-ness that in themselves naturally resist Soviet attempts to integrate Poland mare 
closely, while avoiding direct confrontation with the Soviet Union itself. Such policies sre 
possible, but require a detalied understanding of the situation in Poland, the assistance af UU. 4. 
allies, and 4 grest des] af patience. 

Above all, itis vital for the United States in this fifth decade since the division of Curses and 
the rise of the superpowers, tu caretully analyze its interests and options not only with regard to 
Poland, fhutin regard to Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Europe as a whole, and the Soviet Union 


aS the leading military power on the Eurasian landmass. The United States must give caretul 


cansiderstian to what it desires in its relationshig with Europe, and should prod the Curaceans to 
take an increasingly active role in their own development and extension. That the map at Curape 
wiil someday change, even if notin the near future, must be postulated, snd the processes of that 
change, already in progress, trust be sought and identified today. The international realm 1s not 
static, but dynamic, and the United States must be a part of that dynamism. As peoples around the 
world seek the inal enable rights at human dignity and treedom, Americans must not shirk theit 
leadership role inthis process. This means that a situation like Poland cannot be allowed to dritt 
into the taj of inattention. Long-term policies that preserve and reinforce American ideals while 
oroviding long-range vision are crucial to this process. Short-term policies, developed tram 4 
thorough understanding of the situation, must te vigorously executed, even when indirect, to 
orotect and advance U.S. interest afrosd. Such policies obviously require extensive study and 
derivative oreparedness for success. Finally, the pursuit of these policies will seemingly 
necessitate 4 modern reevaluation of U.S. relatians with its allies and a reexamination af U. 5. 
interest in Europe in general. : 

The significance of the 1930-81 crisis is this: Forty years after the establishment of the 
soviet empire in Eastern Europe the imposed political systems are widely regarded as artiticial 
and illeqitimate. Solidarity became the first mass tmovernent ta strive for the peaceful 
transtarmation oy the Coramunist system, while scceoting a leading role for the Communist Party 
and alliance with the Soviet Union. Furthermore it was a moverent of primarily industrial 
workers, the “righteaus” proletsriat in Marxist ideology, that spearheaded the drive ina People’s 
Republic. The arrest of that movernent by martisl law seemed to emphasize the bankruptcy ot 
Lorimunist attempts to overcame that illegitimacy and artificiality. As Jan de Weydenthal has 
observed | 

The ultinate message of bdansk was that embers are smoldering 


beneath the socialist regimes of the East. Regardless of how 
successtul the Soviet Unian and the Polish regime are in bringing 
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stout 3 treasure of normalization in Poland, those embers are 
certain to flare up again zamewhere in Eastern Europe. ‘A’hen the 
Soviet Union can no longer control the burning, its domination otf 
the region will end. That time is probably decades away... . 
History arques, however, that the lite span of every empire 12 
limited. A century from now historians may vell look back on the 
sianing of the Gdansk Agreement in August |Se0 as the beqrnaning 
of the inevitable end.> 


Thus it is tine for the West ta undertake more steadfast observation of these events in Poland, 
tf rip away the fog that coneals the reality, and to call the present order in Poland and Castern 
Europe by the name that it is--Soviet empire, not brotherhood. Furthertnore, the Polish crisis 
dramatically challenges the widespread assumption that Communist regimes in Eastern Europe 
will gradually (or even inevitably) liberalize pesceably if given the right opportunity to do o- 
the totally imeompati biity of detnocracy and communism, of plurality and democratic centralism 
makes this sa, a8 Solidarity found out. The short-term U.S. interest thus becomes that af blocking 
Polish eastward drift--in effect, 3 policy of “not losing”. The jomg-terc policy 13 that of freeing 
Poland and East Europe from the Soviet grip without generating violent confrontation with the 
oyiets, The challenges and implications of these policies are indeed as exciting as they are 


difficult, 


“de Weydenthal, The Polish Drama: 1980-1982, p. 163. 
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THE GDANSK AGREEMENT! 
August 31, 1960 
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The govermental commission and the Interfactory Strike Committee (MKS), 
after studying the twenty-one demands of the workers of the coast who are on 
strike, have reached the following conclusion: 


On Point No. 1, which reads: 

"’o scecepl irsde ea nas as free sad iadepeadedt af ike garty, $¢ fsig sows 
Pa lonwentign Ha, SP of the Fi i Bnd 2 Elivied by lolend. wc rerers lo thé 
métier af trade waicas cigats, ” the following decision has been reached: 


1. The activity af the trade union of People’s Poland has nat lived up to the hapes and 
aspirations of the workers. We thus consider that it will be beneficial to create new umon 
organizations, which will run themselves, and which will be authentic expressions af the warking 

class. Workers will continue to have the right to join the old trade unions, and we are looking at 
the pasai bility of the two union structures cooperating. 

2. The MKS declares that it will respect the principles laid down in the Polish Constitution 
wtoile creating the new independent and self-governing unions. These new unions are intended to 
detend the sacial and msterial interests of the workers, and not to play the role of a political party, 
They will be establisted on the basis of the socialization of the means of production and of the 
socialist system that exists in Poland today. They will recognize the leading role of the PERF in 
the state, and will not oppose the existing system of international alliances. Their sim is fo ensure 
for the workers the necessary means for the determinnation, expression, and defense of their 
interests. The governmental commission will quarantee full respect for the dependence and selt- 
qoverning character of the new unions in their organizational structures and their functioning st 
all levels. The government will ensure that the new unions have every possibility of carryint out 
their function of defending the interests of the workers and of seeking the satisfaction of their 
tnaterial, social and cultural needs. Equally it will guarantee that the new umons are not the 
objects of any discrimination. 


'Taken fram Abraham Brumberg, Poland, pp. 285-295 
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3. The creation and the tunctioning of tree and self-governing trade unions is in line with 
Convention 3? of the ILO relating to trade unions rights and Convention 9&8, relating to the rights 
of Tree assactatian and collective negotiation, bath of which conventions fave been ratified oy 
Foland. The corning inte being of more than one trade unian organization requires changes in the 
law. The government, therefore, will make the necessary legal changes a3 regards trade unions, 
workers’ courells, and the labor end, 


4. The strike committees must be sble ta turn themselves inta institutions representing the 
workers at the level of the enterprise, whether in the fashion of workers’ councils ar as 
preparatory cornmittees of the new trade unions. AS 4 preparatary committee, the MKS is tree ty 
adapt the torr of 4 trade union, or of sn association of the coastal reqian. The preparatory 
carimittees will remain in existence until the new trade unions are able to organize proper 
elections to leading budies. The qavernment undertakes to create the carditions necessary for the 
recognition of unions autside of the existing Central Council of Trade Unians. 


5. The new trade unions should be able ta participate in decisians affecting the conditions of 
the workers in such matters as the division of the nations] assets between consumption and 
accumulation, the division of the socis] consumption fund (health, educstion, culture), the wages 
policy, in particular with reqsrd ta sn automatice increase of wages in line with intlation, the 
economic plan, the direction of investment, and prices policy. Thge government undertakes ta 
ensure the conditions necessary tor the carrying out of these Tunctions. 


6. The enterprise committee will set up 3 research center whose airn will te to engage in an 
objective analysis of the situstian of the workers and employees, and will stternpt to determine the 
correct ways in which their interests cat be represented. This center will alsa provide the 
information and expertise necessary for desliry with such questions as the prices index and wages 
Index and the forms of compensation requi req to des] with price rises. The new unions should have 
their awn publications. : 


¥, The government will enforce respect for Article 1 of the trade union law ot 1949) which 
guarantees the workers the right to Treely core together te form trade umians. The new trade 
union will not join the Central Council of Trade Unions (CRZZ). It is agreed that the new trade 
Union law will respect these principles. The participation ot members of the MKS and of the 
preparatory committees for the new trade unions in the elaboration of the new legislation 13 alsa 
quarariteed. 


On Point No. Z, which reads: 
PG QUBEEINNEE the CRT 1G BUNTKE, BAG URE SECETT TY OF StF kOrS 2A UNOSE Wied 
Héeigizeam, ” it has been agreed that: 


The right to strike will te guaranteed by the new trade union law. The law will have to devine 
the circunstances in which strikes can be called and orgsnized, the ways in which contliets can be 
resolved, sid the penalties for infringements of the law. Articles 52,64 and 65 of the labor code 
(which outlaw strikes) will cease to have effect Tram now until the new Taw comes inte practice. 
The governrnent undertakes to protect the personal security of strikers and those who have helped 
then and to ensure against any deteriorstion in their conditions af work. 


With regard to Point Ho. 3, which reads: 
“EO FESPECE Treegeiye oF exe GNESSION BBG ue UeVcsliag, 8 Beseld by Wwe 
Lowstilulish of Feaole’s Polen? sad ip tske go messures 8gsins? 
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feliwes af 3/7? religicas, ” it has been added that: 


1. The government will bring before the Sejm (Parliament) within three months ¢ proposal 
for 3 law on control of the press, of publications, and of other public manifeststions, which will be 
based on the fallawing principles: censorship must protect the interests of the state. This means 
the protection of state secrets and of economic secrets in the sense that these will be defined in the 
new legislation, the orotection of state interests and its international interests, the grotectian of 
religious convictions, 33 well as the right of nonbelievers, a3 well as the suppression of 
Gublications which offend against morality. 

The proposals will include the right to make 4 complaint against the press control and similar 
institutions to 3 higher administrative tribunal. This law will be incorparated in an amendment to 
the administrative cade. 


é. The access to the mass media by religious arganizations in the course of their religigus 
activities will te worked out through an sqreament between the state institutions and the religious 
associations on matters of content and af organization. The government will ensure the 
transmission by radio of the Sunday mass through a specific agreement with the Church fierarchy. 


4. The radio and television as well as the press and publishing houses must offer expression to 
different points of view. They must te under the contral of society. 


4. The press, aw well as citizens and their organizations, must have access ta public 
documents, and above all te administrative instructions and socioeconomic plans, in the form ih 
which they are poublished by the government and by the administrative bodies that draw thern up. 
Exceptions to the principle of open sdministration will de legally defined in agreement with Point 
HOS oar 

With regard to Point Ho. 4, which reads: 

‘Ta v’éesigébiish lke rights af pecolée wha were Gsmissed siler lhe sirvikes 
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esi szicis, it has been agreed: 


(a) to immediately investigate the reasons given for the sackings after the strikes of 1970 and 
1976. In every case where injustice is revealed, the person involved rust be reinsteted, takin 
into account any new qualifications that person may have acquired. The sarne principle will be 
apphed in the case of students. 


(6) the cases of persons mentioned under point (b) should be put to the Ministry of Justice, which 
within two weeks will study their dossiers; in cases where those mentioned are alresdy 
Imprisoned, they must be released pending this investigation, amd until 3 new decision on thier 
case 1% resc hed, 


(¢) to launch an immediate investigation into the reasans for, the arrests of those mentioned (the 
three narned individuals). 


(d) to institute full liberty of expression in public and protessianal life. 


[ei 


On Point No. 5, which reads: 
‘Fa tateria the gudidic shout the crestian af tae MES ahd iis denrsids, 
?areugh the mass wegis, ” thas been decided that: 


This dernand shall be met through the publication in all national mass mela otf the Tull text at this 
agreement. 


On Point No. 6, which reads: 
Ve basemen’ ihe Megesuwes secessary Tor reselwiing ie 
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“aregran af éscnoiic rerorims, ° the following has been agreed: 
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We consider it essential to speed up the preperation of an economic reform. The authorities 
will work aut and publish the basic principles of such a reform in the next few months. It 15 
hecessery to allow for wider participation ina public discussion of the reform. In particular the 
trade unions must take part in the working out of laws relating to the enterprises and ta wokers’ 
self-management. The economic reform must be based on the strengthening, autonomous 
operstion, and participation of the workers’ coucils in management. Specitic requlatians will be 
drawn up inorder to quarsntee thet the trade urnons will be able to carry aut their functions as set 
aut in Point No. 1 of this agreement. 

Uinly 4 society that has 3 firm grasp of reality can take the initiative in reforming the economy. 
The bovernmert will significantly increase the sress af socioeconomic intormation ta which 
society, the trade unions, and other social and economic orgamzations have access. 

The MKS also suggests, inorder that a proper perspective be proviced for the development of 
the farnily agricultursl umts, which are the basis of Polish agriculture, that the individual and 
collective sectors of agriculture should have equsl access to the means of production, including the 
land itself, and that the conditions should be created for the recrestion of self-governing 
Con peratives. 


On Point No. 7, which reads: 

‘TO BBY Shi lie workers wie hawe ished geri ia ine sirvike tar lhe geriad af 
lie sirite as i ikey were on péid belidsy theoughout this geriod, wilt 
esyement ia be ade fram lke funds of tke OZ, * the following decision has 
been reached: 


Workers and employers participating in the strike will receive, on their return ta work, 40 
percent of their wages. The rest, which will sdd up toa full 100 percent of the nominal basic 
wage, will be calculated as would holiday pay, an the basis of an eight-tour working day. The MES 
calls on workers who are members to work toward the increase of output, to improve the use of 
materisls and enerqy, and ta show greater vork discipline, when the strike is over, and to do this 
in cooperation with the management of the factories and enter prises. 


On Point No. 8, which reads, 
NG iagresse the mai min wage fer ewery worker by 2, GG 
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lo compensate for lhe faeresse in geices, the following has been decided: 


These wage increases will be introduced gradually, and will apply to all types of workers and 
employees and in particular to those who receive the lowest wages. The increases will be worked 
out through agreements in individual factories and branches. The implementation of the increases 
will take inte account the specific character of particular professions and sectors. The intention 


will be to Incresse Wages through revising the wage scale or through increasing other elements of 
the wage. 

white-collar workers in the enterprises will receive salary increases on an individual basis. 
These increases will be put into effect between now and the end otf Septermber 1950, on the basis of 
the agreement reached in each branch. 

After reviewing the situation in all the branches, the government will present, by October 31, 
1980, In agreement with the tradé unions, a program of pay increases to core into effect trom 
dgnuary 1, 1981, tor those who get the lesst at the moment, paying particular sttention ta large 
families. 


On Potnt No. 9, which reads: 


“Fo gusraatee the shiging sésie,” the following dacision has been reached: 


Itis necessary to slow down the rste of inflation through stricter contral over both the public 
and private sectors, and in particular through the suppression of tidden price increases. 

Fallowl my from 3 government decision, investigation will be carried aut inte the cast at living. 
These studies will be carried aut both by the trade unions ard by scientific insitutions. By the end 
of 1980, the government will set out the principles of a system of carpensation for inflation, and 
these principles will be apen to discussion by the public. When they have been sccepted, they will 
cone into effect. It will be necessary to deal with the question of the social ranimum in 
elaborating these principles. 


On Point No. 10, which reads: 
“To ensure the sipoly af peeducis on ihe isieras? market, sad ts expert 
RY the Surges, © 


and Point Mo. 11, which reads: 
"1G SUBBIESS CGI CEI! BF ILES B07 186 USE OF IGERIGR EUTEREN 84 S8IES BF 
M0é Pater asl Garked, ” 


and Point Wo. 12, which reads: 

‘la lateaduce vation Cacds for meal aad mesi-bssed oroducis, ali ihe 
RIrkel situsiios eg be bearer? uvunder ceaies’s, he following agreement 
has been reached: 


The supply of meat will be improved between now and Decernber 31, 1980, through an 
Increase in the protitability of agricultural production and the limitation of the expart of meat in 
What is absolutely indispensable, ag well as through the import of extra reat supplies. At the 
caine tite, during this period s program for the itnprovement of the meat supply will be drawn 
Wo, which will take inte account the possibility of the introduction fo a rationing syusten through 
the issue of cards. 

Products that are scarce on the national market for current consumption will not be sold th 
the PEYfES ships; and between now and the end of the year, the population will be informed of all 
decisions that are taken concerning the problems of supply. 

The MKS has called for the abolition of the special shaps and the leveling out of the price of 
mest and related products. 


On Potnt No. 13, which reads: 
to ?falveduce the orisciole Of c8GF& SEES Ge ee 
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tae “auge tthe egdshiDediads af TSAI Y SF loWSACES, bic." we have reached the 
following agreement: 


he sooliiies of species! sources oF 
a 


The demand for cadres to te selected on the basis of qualifications and ability fas been accepted, 
Cadres can te members of the FZRP, of the SD [the Democratic Farty, which draws its 
mernbership from small private enterprises}[{], of the ZSL [the Peasnat Farty--these three 
parties make up the National Front], or of no party. A program for the equalization of the family 
sllowance of 311 the professional groups will be presented by the government tetore December 21, 
1980. The governmental commission states that anly ernplayees” restaurants and canteens, suc: i 
as those inather work establishments and offices, are operated. 


Un Point No. 14, which reads: 
“To shfiow workers té relive s? fie yesrs for waemen sad FF, 
eG OP SLES CITE PESrS OF WEP Far ome? Sg aoiney — si & ‘TES GET, 


regeraless oi ge,” has been agreed that: 


The governmental commission declares pensions will be increased each year, taking inte 
account the real economic possibilities and the rise in the lowest wages. Between now and 
December 1, 1931, the government will work out and present 4 program on these questians. The 
government will wark out plans tor the increase af ald age and other pensions up to the social 
minimum as established thraugh studies carried cut by scientific institutians; these will be 
presented to the public and submitted to the control of the trade unions. 

The MKS stresses the great urgency of these matters and will continue to raise the deriands for 
the incresse of old age and other pensions, taking into account the increase at the cost of ying. 


On Point No. 15, which reads: 
"T@ beresse the aid-sipis peasions 23 the fewe? ssid vider the ew 
susie,“ Wthas been agreed: 


The governmental commission states that the lowest pensians will be increased every year a3 4 
fuction of rises in the lowest prices. The government will present 3 program to this effect 
between now and December 1, 1981. The government will draft proposals for 3 rise in the lowest 
pensions to the level of the sacial minimum as defined in studies made by scientific institutes. 
These proposals will be presented to the public and subject to control by the unions. 


On Point Ho. 16, which reads: 
FG PROCOWE WEFhIi RG CORTUGAS sad The eat? “a Serwiles SbaS Is E9S80° 
aeiier fregital gréiection for tke werters, it has been agreed that: 


It 15 necessary to increase immediately the resources put inta the sphere of the health 
services, to improve medical supplies through the import of basic materisls where these are 
lacking, to increase the salaries of all health workers, and with the utmest urgency on the part of 
the government and the ministries, to prepare programs for improving the heslth of the 
fopulétion. Other measures to be taken in this area are put forward in the addendum below. 


Addendum to Point No. 16: 

To introduce 4 “Charter of Rights for Health Services Employees.” 

To guarantee supplies for sale of an adequate ammount of protective cotton clothing. 

To reimburse health service workers for the purchase of work clothes fram the material 
expenditure fund. 
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. Togive workers in nursuries and kindergartens 4 five-hour schedule, as well a3 Tree 
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. To provide 4 quaranteed wage fund that would make possible rewarding all thase who have 


performed outstanding work in accordance with the theoretically existing possibilities. 


. Ta set up funds for additional payments upon the completion of tventy-Ttive and thirty 


years of work, 


. To establish additional paytnent for work under difficult ar harratul working conditions, 


and to introduce additional pay for atutt work by nonrmedical employees. 


_ To restore additional payrnent to those attending patients with infectious diseases ar ta 


those handling contagious fialagical material and to incresse pay for nurses an might duty. 


. To recognize spinal diseases a5 occupational for dentists. 
. Ta allocate qood-quality fuel to hospitals and nursuries. 
. To recognize additional payment for years of service te nurses without secondary school 


diplomas, to bring them up to the earnings level of graduate nurses. 


. To introduce 4 seven- hour workday for all skilled workers. 

. Tn introduce free Saturdays without the requirement of making up the time atherwise. 

. To paya 100 percent increase in Wages for Sunday and holiday duties. 

. Ta make medicine available free of charge to heslth service workers. 

. To make it possible to make a partial refund of housing loans Tron the social tund. 

. Ta inerease the allocated apartrnent space for health sevice workers. 

. To make it easier for nurses living alone to be allotted apartments. 

. To change the award fund inte a thirteenth roonthly salary. 

. To give 3 six-week vacation to health service workers after twenty years of service and ta 


rake it possible for thern to receive an annual paid vacstion for health reasons, a8 13 
enjoyed by teachers. 


. Ta give people working for their M.D.'s four-week vacations and thase working for 


Specialized degrees tweo-week Yarations. 
To quarantee 3 doctor the right to a day off sfter night duty. 


bosrd. 


. To introduce allocation of cars for basic health service workers and 4 mileage litmt ora 


lump sur refund for business travel. 


. Nurses with higher education should be recognized and paid the same ag other workers 


with 4 higher educstion. 


'S. Ta create specially trained repair groups in the 202s (facotry health centers) ta protect 


health sevice buildings from further deterioration. 


. To increase the per-capita standard allowance for medicines far hospital patients tram 


1,138 2latys to 2, 700 2latys, since the latter is the actus] cost of treatment, and ta 
increase the nutrition allowance as ell. 


. To set up a systern of food vouchers for the bedridden. 

. To double the number of ambulances--this being 4 real need today. 

‘9. To take steps to quarsntee purity of air, soil, and water, especially coastal seawater. 
. To provide citizens with health centers, drugstores, and nursuries, along with new 


housing developments. 


On Point No. 17, which reads: 
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chiidree Of al) weekiag womes, “1t has been agreeed that: 


The 


government coramission is fully in agreement with this demand. The provineral 


suthorities will present proposals an this question before November 30, 19390. 
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Porat Ha f3, whith reads: 


rGbe INE — wg? ptt or ster nity leave ts tare fe veses to ahlew 3 Walger 
‘5 4 


Before December 31, 1980, an analysts of the possibilities apen to the national economy will 
be made in consultation with the trade unions, on the basis of which an increase in the monthly 
allowance for women who are an unpaid matermty leave will be worked out. 

The MKS asks that this analysis should include sn allowance that will provide 100 percent of 
nay for the first year after birth, and SO percent for the second year, with 4 fixed minimum of 
2,000 zlatys 4 month. This goal should te gradually reached fram the first half ot 1981 onward. 
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Gn FPotat Ma. £2, whiek reads: 
“Oo PEPELE INE Ww shag Cerise tor the sllatslion af keuvei 77,” the followtng 
agreement has deen reached: 


The district authorities will present a program of measures for improving the housity 
situation and for reducing the watting list for secess to fnusing sccoarmndations, before December 
31,1980. These proposals will be put forward for a wide- ei) ng discussion in the district, and 
competent argamizations, such as the Polish Town Planners Association, the Central Association at 
Tectinicians, etc., will te consulted. The proposals should Beer bath to ways of using the present 
building enterprises and prefabricated housing factories, and to a thoroughgotng develapraent of 
the industry's productive base. Similar action will be taken throughout the country. 


On Point No. 20, which reads: 
‘Ve itetesse We lrewelliag silawsace Trem 4€S le §9S clolys, sad te 
Marrgeercé & Cos? oF Fiwieg bones, “ it has been agreed that: 


An agreement will be reached on the question of raising the travelling allowance afd 
coripernsation, to tske effect from Janugry 1,1981. The proposals for this ta be ready by Oetober 
See ot). 


On Point No. 21, which reads: 

‘Yo meke Soturdsy s gs ia fegteries where There 7s OEMS 
OOP TIO, Where There Fs § Meur-sait? syete mn. saad Wee Gs 
COMBERSELET Tor by g conmanes ISS STE Mae? “BSSBTTILE Abbaer oF iy or 
Meerouge lhe estedlishined? af shelher free dey in ike weed,” it has been 


agreed that: 


The primicple that Saturday should be 4 free day should be put into effect, or another method of 
providing free time should te devised. This should be worked out bu December 31 Sia ie 
reassures should include the increase in the nuriber of tree Saturdays fram the start of 1981. 
ther possibilities relating to this point sre mentioned in the addendum, or appear in the 
subrmssions of the MES. 


Addendum to Point No. 21: 

1. Change the Council of Ministers’ decree concerning the method af calculating vacation pay 
4s Well as sickness benetits for those working under the faur-stift system. At present, an 
average of thirty days is used (while they vork twenty-two days ina month). This method 
of calculation decreases the average day's wages during short sick leaves and lowers the 
vacation equivalent. 
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We demand requiarization, by one legal act (a Council of Ministers’ decree), of the 
principles qoverning calculation of earnings for periods of absence tram work in individual 
cases. The obscurity of the rules at the mament 1s used against workers. 

. The lack of Saturdays off tor workers on the four-shitt syustern shauld be compensated tor 
bly additional days off. The number of days granted in the four-shitt system is higher than 
anywhere else, but they serve ss additional periads of rest sfter exhausting work, not as 
real days off. The administration's aqrurment that such compensation should be granted anly 
after the nurnber of working fours in both systerns have been made th sarne dees nat seer 
justified. 

4. We demand all Saturdays off every roaonth, a3 in the case in other secislist countries. 

>. We demand removal of Article 14? from the Lator Code, which permits extending time to 

nine hours 3 day ina week preceding additional days off, as well as Article 14é. At the 
roment, ve have one of the longest working weeks in Europe. 

6. Upgrade the irapartance of agreements concerning remuneration by introducing appropriate 

changes in the Labor Code. These should specify that changes in both individual salary 

grading or in other components of pay, and alsa 4 change in method of payment (from daily 
wage to piecework) require notification by the employer. One should slso introduce the 
principle that the system under which individuals are classified for purposes of setting 

fiecework rates be made to cave basically all types of work performed by the worker. It 13 

also necessary to systematize the ways in which yuong workers are made use of, in keeping 

with their qualifications, so that the above settlement does not become an additional abstacle 
to their professional advancement. 

Eriployees working night shift should be granted up to 3 SO percent supplement if under 
the daily wage system amd 40 percent roore real pay if under the plecework system. 


ord 


After reaching the above agreement, it has also been decided that: 


The qoverntment ondertakes: 

to ensure personal security and to allow both those who have taken part in the strike and those 
Wha have supported it to return to their previous work under the previous conditions ; 

to take up at the ministerial level the specific demands raised by the workers of all 
enterprises represented in the MKS; 

ta publish immedistely the complete test of this sqreerment in the press, the radio, the 
television, and in the national mass media; 

The strike committee undertakes to propose the ending of the strike at 5:00 P.M. on August 
ey aoe 
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(THE CHALLENGE OF AMERICAN 
UZ! GOVERNMENT IS TC KEEP THE 
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HISTORIC AL-CULTURAL CONTEXT 
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AND CONSENSUS ARENA AND ay a'y 
FROM ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE 

PERCEPTIONS DIRECTLY (A) 


SIMILARLY, GOVERNMENT MUST 4¥OID 

USING (BJ TO CIRCUMVENT THE 
DIFFICULTIES OF COMPROMISE ANT: 
CONSENSUS UNDER THE GUISE GF 
EFFICIENT AND QUICK PESPONSE 
TO THE SITUATION 
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